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OF PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN' 
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DIRECTOR OF THE PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL CLINIC, GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
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Tue value of repeated observations and 
measurements of the physical and mental 
crowth of children has long been recog- 
nized. My own interest in these problems 
began with a study which showed the com- 
parative constancy maintained in the rela- 
tive standing of pupils in their progress 
through school as judged by school marks.? 
The majority of individuals in this and in 
subsequent studies were found to maintain 
approximately the same rank in the grade 
school, high school, college and professional 
schools. 

My interest was continued as a result of 
a visit in 1909 of the late Professor Bird T. 
Baldwin to the University of Chicago for a 
year’s leave of absence. “He sought my ad- 
vice as to a program of research to which, 
as he said, he might well devote himself for 
the rest of his days. I proposed a study 
of the physical growth of school children 
by means of repeated measurements of the 
same individuals and suggested that he be- 
gin by collecting series of measurements of 
height and weight of the same children as 
might already be accumulated in the files 


1 Address of the vice-president and chairman of 
Section Q—Education, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Pittsburgh, Decem- 
ber, 1934, 

2W. F. Dearborn, Bull. of the University of 
Wisconsin, No. 6, Madison, 1909. 


of various schools where physical measure- 
ments had been made for a long period of 
time. 

His repeated measurements® of physical 
growth disclosed facts which previous com- 
parisons in terms of the average of differ- 
ent age groups had missed, in particular 
the extent to which individuals maintain 
throughout the period of growth their ini- 
tial superiority or inferiority in stature, 
weight, ete. At about this time it also be- 
gan to be apparent that the most significant 
result from the repeated application of 
mental tests to the same individuals was , 
the demonstration of the relative constancy 
of the intelligence quotient—under similar 
conditions of environment and training— 
in the great majority of individuals. 

Earlier studies, aside from dealing with 
different groups of children at the various 
age levels rather than with the same indi- 
viduals throughout the course of their 
growth, had for the most part dealt with 
single measures or criteria of development. 
Therefore for further analysis of growth a 
combination of physical or physiological, 
mental and scholastic tests needed to be ap- 
plied to the same individuals at regular 
intervals during their growth. 

3B. T. Baldwin, ‘‘ Physical Growth and School 


Progress,’’? U. S. Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, 1914, No. 10. 
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It is possible that there may be various 
combinations of the rates or amounts of 
mental and physical growth by which indi- 
viduals may be characterized and differ- 
entiated. The low (slightly positive) cor- 
relations found in the mass studies between 
measures of mental and physical growth 
may be the result of such individual pat- 
terning; that is, as Harold E. Jones has 
observed, ‘‘compatible with low correla- 

relationship 
He has noted 


tions in groups, significant 
may occur in individuals.’’ 
four possibilities.‘ 


(1) For certain pairs of traits, a marked funce- 
tional relationship may occur in certain in- 
dividuals, but these individuals may be so 
few (clinical deviates) as to have little ef- 
fect upon the mass data. 

(2) For certain pairs of traits, individuals may 
be found who exhibit a (functional) negative 
correlation running counter to the prevail- 
ing positive relationship. This will tend to 
reduce coefficients in the mass data, as illus- 
trated in the studies reported above on the 
effects of compensation. 

Two traits which are correlated in a certain 

low degree may at a certain age be markedly 

affected by a third factor. This factor may 
produce a greatly enhanced correlation in 
of the two traits without 
correlation of 


(3 


~ 


rates 
affecting the 


growth 

markedly 
amounts. 
Relationships between physical and mental 
traits may involve functionally significant 
patterns of physical characteristics which 
differ qualitatively in different individuals. 
If such is the case, no single pattern when 
correlated with mental traits can be ex- 
pected to yield a high correlation in the 


mass data. 


(4 


~~ 


Jones concludes: ‘‘Our next stage of re- 
search must place its emphasis not in mass 
correlations but in individual growth stud- 
ies, pursued intensively and with particu- 
lar attention to concomitant changes in 
curves which express physiological fune- 
tions, physical growth and mental develop- 
ment.’’ 


4H. E. Jones, Review of Educational Research, 
3: 150-162, 177-181, 1933. 
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Such individual studies were inaucy. 
rated under my direction and in a compre. 
hensive fashion about thirteen years ago at 
Harvard University. The main experi- 
mental group comprised the entire first- 
grade population in three small cities, to- 
gether with some second-grade children 
who happened to be in the same rooms with 
the first-grade children—over three thou- 
sand children in all. These same ehildren. 
or as many of them as have remained in 
these school systems, have been remeasured 
annually at the same time of year and at 
approximately the same time of day. In 
the twelfth year, measurements were made 
of approximately 1,700 children, but this 
number includes some cases which were 
added to the lists during the early years of 
the investigation. Contact has been kept 
with some 650 pupils who have dropped 
out of school and a part of the annual mea- 
surements have also been made on them, 
and an initial group of about 600 children 
in a neighboring state school for the feeble- 
minded have also been remeasured from 
year to year. During the course of the 
study 160 pairs of twins have been added 
to the list together with some of their sibs 
and cousins. 

The main group is largely of North Eu- 
ropean stock. In one of the cities, how- 
ever, there are about equal numbers of 
Jews, Italians and North Europeans, which 
may make certain comparisons possible. 
Whether they can be considered racial 
may, of course, be questioned. 

Upon all these individuals the following 
tests and measures have been applied: first, 
physical and physiological. The measure- 
ments now taken are standing height, 
porion height, height at the sternal notch, 
sitting height, weight, chest width, chest 
depth and iliac diameter. Head width and 


head length were taken in alternate years. 
A count was also made of each child’s de- 
ciduous and permanent teeth and an x-ray 
photograph taken of his carpal bones. 
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At least two group intelligence tests have 
been administered each year. During the 
first and second years about 1,000 children 
were given individual Stanford-Binet ex- 
aminations, and during the seventh year of 
the study a special grant from the Milton 
‘und of Harvard University made pos- 
sible the individual examination with the 
inet tests of more than 2,200 cases. Dur- 
ing the other years, from 50 to 400 tests 
have been given. Nearly every child has 
had at least three individual tests during 
the twelve years and the majority have had 
more. Several of these children, chiefly 
those who were retarded in school, have 
been examined by other agencies. Their 
findings are being added to our records. 

The scholastic achievement was first 
judged by tests of reading and arithmetic. 
With advance in grade an increasingly com- 
plex battery of tests of accomplishment was 
required. ‘Tests in as many as a dozen dif- 
ferent subjects of study were made in the 
later years as a means of estimating each 
individual’s ‘‘scholastic’’ progress. 

A special gift to promote the welfare of 
vifted children (the Bigelow Fund of Har- 
vard University) has provided the means 
for a more detailed study of the develop- 
ment of some of the intellectually superior 
members of the group. 

With this mention of special funds and 
grants it may be noted that the costs of 
this investigation were met during the first 
two years by subventions from the Com- 
monwealth Fund, supplemented by funds 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion. During the following five years the 
expenses were borne wholly by the School 
of Education. During the last five years 
the General Education Board came gener- 
ously to the rescue and made the comple- 
tion of the twelve years of measurements 
possible. 

The findings which have been made to 
date are largely in the nature of by-prod- 
cts to the main objectives of the investi- 
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gation. A brief summary will first be 
attempted of the findings of some fifteen 
doctorate theses and of some other pub- 
lished and unpublished reports.® 

Estabrook classified all the children into 
racial groups by means of the anthropolog- 
ical data, pigmentation, facial features, 
form of hair, build, ete. His classification 
agreed with the earlier classification made 
on the basis of birthplace of parents and 
language spoken in the home in about 96 
per cent. of the cases. 

The racial classification was thus based 
on physical characteristics which are not 
influenced by environment, and Estabrook’s 
comparisons were made only within a homo- 
geneous cultural group. Under these con- 
ditions no racial differences in intelligence 
were found. Studies made while the chil- 
dren were in the early grades showed the 
Jews to rank first in the size of anthropo- 
metric measurements, those of North Eu- 
ropean descent second and the Italians 
third. The Italian children as a group 
obtained IQ’s 12 points lower than those 
of North European descent on the Stan- 
ford-Binet examination but only five points 
lower on the Dearborn General Examina- 
tion A. The North European group were 
slightly but consistently advanced over the 
Italians in dentition. 

Lincoln in studying the reliability of the 
anthropometric measurements found that 
when the measure recorded was the average 
of two independent observers the correla- 
tion coefficients ranged from + .84 to + .999. 
The coefficients which were below ninety 
were of the chest measurements which are 
difficult to make accurately on account of 
the clothing and breathing. When the 
measurements were made by only one ob- 


5I am indebted to Dr. Psyche Cattell for the 
following digest. It is based on a report sum- 
marizing the results to date of this investigation. 
The report is being prepared for early publication 
and will give references to titles designated here- 
with only by the author’s name. 
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server some of the coefficients were as low 
as +.590. From the ninth year on the mea- 
surements were made by three independent 
workers and additional measurements taken 
when there was disagreement. The relia- 
bility of the measurements taken in the 
later years is, therefore, no doubt, greater 
than indicated by the coefficients reported. 
The between a com- 
posite of three anthropometric measure- 
ments (height, weight, iliac), Prescott’s 
index and dentition centered 
around r=+.35. When two of these mea- 
sures were correlated with the third, the 
coefficients centered around r=+ .45. 
Formulae by which an estimate of vol- 
ume of the trunk and the volume of the 
legs may be made have been developed. 
The actual measurement of volume by 
means of water displacement was used as 
After an intensive study of 


intereorrelations 


anatomic 


the criterion. 
a large number of measurements the fol- 
lowing combination of measurements was 
offered as giving the best index of body 
build (Tilton). 

Trunk Length x Chest Width x Chest Depth 
; Leg Length 

Prescott developed an anatomic index 
based on nine measurements taken from 
the x-ray plates of the wrist bones. The 
index correlated highly (+.95 and up 
among young children) with subjective 
rankings of the same films. Norms were 
established between the ages 6 and 18. 
This index did not measure growth over 12 
or 13 years. Later another method was 
developed which indicated growth up to 18 
or 20 years (Cattell). This measure in- 
volved 12 measurements on the x-ray plates 
of the hand and wrist. Tentative norms 
have been established for girls in three 
groups; namely, large girls, small girls and 
girls of average size. Height times iliac 
diameter was used as a measure of size. 
These two measurements have an almost 
constant ratio on the average throughout 
the period of growth. 





IB 
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Norms have been established for the time 
of eruption of each individual permanent 
tooth as well as norms for the total number 
of teeth erupted (Cattell). 

Practically all the children who were in 
the first grade of one town in 1922-23 were 
given the Stanford-Binet examinations dur- 
ing their first and second year of school. 
The median IQ was 97.7. The 610 children 
who were at age for their grade had an 
average IQ of 99.8. The distributions of 
the Dearborn General Examination A and 
the Stanford-Binet IQ’s agree almost ex- 
actly for the pupils of English-speaking 
parents (Wentworth). 

Pupils with reading ages one or more 
years below their MA’s obtained Stanford- 
Binet IQ’s five points higher when the test 
was scored on the basis of the four items, 
at each age level, which depended least on 
language, than when the whole test was 
used. No change was found among the 
normal readers (Durrell). 

The relation between group test 1Q’s and 
the average of two or more Stanford-Binet 
IQ’s varies according to the group test and 
the IQ level. Some tests gave IQ’s higher 
than the Stanford-Binet at the lower end 
of the scale and lower at the higher end, 
but other group tests gave higher IQ’s than 
the Stanford-Binet at the upper end of the 
seale, while still others did not vary, con- 
sistently from the Stanford-Binet with the 
intelligence level (Cattell). 

No gain from practice has been found on 
the Stanford-Binet examination after an 
interval of six months or a year. Under 
three months the average gain was five 1Q 
points, which appeared to be the result of 
practice. A marked tendency was found 
for the IQ’s of superior children to in- 
erease with age. The longer the period 
between the tests the greater was the in- 
crease in IQ. A tendency less marked was 
found for the low IQ’s to decrease, The 
gain was greater and the loss less for boys 
than for girls (Cattell). 
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Percentile curves have been constructed 
for equating the various group test IQ’s to 
the Stanford-Binet (Ratcliff). The re- 
liability of a number of intelligence tests 
has been studied, usually incidental to other 
studies (Wentworth, Gentry, Glick, Cattell, 
March, Lineoln, Bird, Ratcliff, ete.). 

Studies which attempt to show the value 
of measures of brightness other than the 
IQ have been made. Otis’ method of cal- 
culating the IQ, a method which he claims 
to be more comparable with the Stanford- 
Binet I1Q’s than the standard method, was 
found to give [Q’s markedly lower than the 
Stanford-Binet at the upper end of the dis- 
tribution and markedly higher at the lower 


end. A study of the Heinis Personal Con- 


stant showed it to be more constant for chil- 
dren below average in intelligence than the 
Stanford-Binet IQ and less constant for 
children with intelligence above the aver- 
age (Cattell). 

The achievement of pupils in the first 
four years of the study was compared with 


their intelligence. Standard achievement 
tests, equated school marks and a composite 
[Q, all reduced to sigma scores, were used 
as measures. The correlation coefficients 
between these measures centered around 
+.50. The subject-matter tests and also 
the school marks eorrelated from year to 
year to the extent of about + .45. A higher 
correlation was found between educational 
test scores obtained in November and school 
marks given the following June than with 
school marks given the previous June (St. 
John). 

It was found that 29 per cent. of all 
pupils had achieved a reading ability one 
or more years above their Stanford-Binet 
mental age and 15 per cent. a year or more 
below their mental age. 

There is a positive correlation between 
mental and reading ages, but, as has been 
found by others, the reading age of the dull 
pupil reached or exceeded his mental age 
more frequently than did that of the bright 
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pupil. If an intelligence test requiring 
less use of language than the Sianford- 
Binet had been used a greater amount of 
relative retardation in reading would, no 
doubt, have been shown (Durrell). 

A number of the pupils who 
promise of superior ability were grouped 
together in their school work and offered 
an accelerated and enriched program of 
study (Cobb). 

Correlation coefficients between carpal 
development and speed or quality of hand- 
writing were found to be zero. Between 
intelligence and speed or quality and be- 
tween speed and quality the coefficients 
were in the neighborhood of + .35 (Wittler). 

When the parents of our pupils were 
grouped in accordance with Taussig’s five- 
point occupational scale it was found that 
in proportion to its size occupational group 
V (professional) produced by far the 
largest proportion of children with 1Q’s of 
120 and over, but in actual numbers the 
other groups produced more. Group V 
produced 23 per cent. of all the pupils 
with IQ’s of 120 or higher, Group IV pro- 
duced 40 per cent. and Group III 27 per 
eent. Correlations between quintile rank- 
ings of intelligence and occupational status 
were a little below +.20, between intelli- 
gence and physical measurement a little 
above + .20. No consistent difference in the 
amount of malnutrition was found between 
the several occupational groups, but a 
slightly greater per cent. of under-weight 
children were found among the low than 
high 1Q groups (Stoke). 

The girls were appreciably advanced 
over the boys in educational attainment 
(St. John, Wittler, Durrell). The eruption 
of the permanent teeth started about one 
month earlier in girls than in boys and fin- 
ished about six months earlier (excepting 
the third molars) (Cattell). 

Four hundred and thirty-eight coeffi- 
cients of correlation between IQ and an- 
thropometric measurements, mostly head 


gave 
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have been presented by 
The average for girls was 
+.14. The coefficients were 


higher for boys than for girls in every one 


measurements, 
Estabrook. 
+ .06; for boys 


of the 11 measurements. 

Correlation coefficients between mental 
ages and Prescott’s anatomic index within 
narrow age-range groups or when age was 
partialled out varied from +.28 to +.03. 
The anatomie rating of the children in a 
school for the feeble-minded was found to 
be about one year below the public school 
children (Prescott). 

Smith found no relationship between 
Prescott’s anatomic index and mental de- 
velopment. The coefficients between mental 
age and anatomic index obtained by Cattell 
for eight groups of from 50 to 100 cases 
averaged +.04. Wheeler found the dull 
children to be slightly but consistently be- 
low the average in anatomic development. 

Correlation coefficients between dentition 
and mental age in one-year age groups 
varied from + .04 to + .12. 

The anthropometric measurements of 
those pupils with IQ’s below 90 have been 
compared with the total group. The mea- 
surements of the dull group are slightly, 
but consistently, below the average of the 
unselected group. In general about 65 per 
cent. of the subnormal were below the 
median of the unselected group (Wheeler). 
Similarly, those pupils with IQ’s above 110 
were found to be slightly but consistently 
above average of the unselected group 
(Agee). 

The difference between the height and 
weight of the children in the school for 
the feeble-minded was further below the 
unselected group than the dull children; 
namely, one year at the age of seven and 
three years at the age of seventeen. The 


adolescent spurt in growth took place about 
two years earlier than it did in the normal 
group (Smith). 

The correlation coefficients between head 
measurements and intelligence are approxi- 
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mately the same as those between heicht 
and intelligence; 1.e., about r=+.15 (Esta- 
brook). When several physical measure- 
ments are combined the correlation coeff- 
cients are raised to around +.20 or + .30 
(Latshaw, Cattell). 

For the purpose of determining whether 
or not large or small annual increments of 
growth had any influence on school achieve. 
ment, a group of over 1,000 children were 
studied during the two-year period in 
which on the average the greatest growth 
takes place. The methods of study were: 
correlation coefficients, comparisons of ex- 
treme groups and case studies of pupils 
who had made unusual gain or lack of gain 
in physical growth or school achievement. 
No relationship between spurts or lags in 
physical growth and achievement in school 
subjects was found (Hobson). So much 
for concurrent investigations to date; sey- 
eral others are in progress. 

With the completion of the twelve-year 
measurements, the plotting of individual 
growth curves, covering, in the majority of 
eases, the age period from six to eighteen 
years, has produced some findings and 
raised some questions which will concern 
us in the remaining portion of this paper. 

Various graphic methods have been tried 
out. The simplest method is that of plot- 
ting the raw measurements such as height 
in centimeters against chronological age. 
If it is desired to compare the several dif- 
ferent phases of growth of the same indi- 
vidual, the method is not satisfactory on 
account of the different rates of growth of 
different parts of the body and of different 
units of measurement used. Thus, to com- 
pare a child’s height in centimeters with 
his mental growth in terms of intelligence 
test scores, and weight in kilograms is of 
doubtful significance. Even to compare 
different measurements taken in the same 
units is not always satisfactory. For ex- 
ample, to compare the annual increment in 
the diameter of the iliac, which is on the 
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average under one centimeter, with that in 
height, which may be 10 or more centi- 
meters, is also of doubtful value. On the 
ther hand, when it is desired to compare 
growth of several individuals in the 
same phase of growth, this simple method 
of plotting becomes useful. 
This method has proved 
studying ‘‘erossings’’ of the individual 
erowth eurves. It is a popular notion that 
many an undersized boy or girl may make 
up for his or her shortcomings by an extra 
spurt at puberty. Baldwin’s publications, 
which emphasized the paralleling of the 
curves of the tall and short child (but in 
which there are actually some instances of 
the crossing of curves), put a quietus on 
such ideas, at least in the scientific litera- 
ture. The following statement of Holling- 
worth is characteristie of this reaction: 


effective in 


On the whole, size at any age predicts size at all 
ther ages. The short remain short, the tall re- 
main tall throughout the whole course of growth 
and at maturity. The idea that there is likely to 
be some reversal of affairs at puberty, whereby a 
tall child will ‘‘fall off’’ in growth and become 
short, while the short child is likely to ‘‘spurt’’ at 
that time, and grow tali, has been shown to be a 
superstition, founded on nothing more substantial 
than human longings. Such a reversal almost 
never happens, according to the careful research 
f recent years. 

A sampling of even a few hundred 
growth eurves shows, however, that this 
statement is overdrawn. By plotting un- 
selected individual height curves in groups, 
the exceptions to the general rule are shown 
to be by no means uncommon. In some 
samplings, as often as one case in five will 
show a marked erossing of its curve over 
the curves associated with it in a chance 
rrouping. 

A method of plotting by which the 
crowth of the same parts or of different 
parts of the body may be compared with 
each other, as well as with mental growth, 


° Leta S. Hollingworth, ‘‘The Psychology of the 
Adolescent,’’ p. 9. 
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is to transmute the raw scores into age 
scores, such as mental ages, dental ages, 
height ages, ete. It may thus be seen at a 
glance in which respects a child’s develop- 
ment is above or below the norm for his 
age. Five of the physical measures for 
each year, namely, height, weight, iliae 
diameter, carpal ossification and dentition, 
were first reduced to terms of ‘‘ physical 
ages’’ by means of age-norm tables, and 
these five ages were then averaged to secure 
a more composite measure of ‘‘physical 


age’’ than any one measure alone might 
give. A composite ‘‘mental age’’ was like- 


wise secured by averaging the results of 
several different intelligence tests. When 
the amounts, in terms of months, by which 
the physical or mental ages exceeded or fell 
short of the chronological ages of the indi- 
viduals were calculated and plotted, pairs 
of eurves were found which varied from 
those which ran parallel to one another to 
those which diverged sharply; in some in- 
stanees neither inverse nor positive rela- 
tionship is indicated, the mental and 
physical curves rising and falling with 
apparent independence. Here is a case 
which shows a marked physical growth 
between the ages of nine and twelve, with 
no corresponding change in the mental 
level, followed by a let-up in the physical 
growth and a decided mental spurt; in 
another case a period of even physical in- 
crements was followed by a mental spurt; 
and in still another case decreasing physi- 
cal increments were accompanied by in- 
creasing mental increments. In several 
pairs of identical twins, which were in- 
cluded in this sampling, the ‘‘format’’ in 
one twin, whatever it might be, was more 
or less closely paralleled in the case of the 
other twin, whereas in other pairs, also 
considered to be identical, this is not the 
case. 

Some units of measurement and methods 
which are new to this field of investigation 
are being tried. They raise again in a con- 
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crete way questions as to the time-worn 
comparisons of mental and physical devel- 
Would a different unit of mea- 
those hitherto employed 
Scammon’ has com- 


opment. 
surement from 
give different results? 
pared the relative rates of growth of the 
body and the brain by determining the 
percentage of the final or adult weight of 
each which has been attained at any given 
age, e.g., he finds that at the end of the first 
two years of post-natal life the gross brain 
weight has reached 63 per cent. of its final 
weight, whereas the total body weight is 
but 14 per cent. of the adult norm. Scam- 
mon’s comparisons were in terms of aver- 
age body and brain weight, and the per- 
centage at any given age of the average 
adult norm. 

With the data at hand we may now 
describe the physical growth of an individ- 
ual as percentages of his own approximately 
final physical status, and, if we could be 
sure of the units in which we measure men- 
tal expansion, also express his mental inere- 
ments as percentages of, if not his adult 
mental status, at least of his status at the 
time of the twelfth year measurement. 

Our curves of the individual’s mental 
and physical growth would thus be reduced 
to a common scale. Their values would be 
computed at the yearly intervals as per- 
centages of their total increments up to the 
time of our last measurement—usually at 
about eighteen years of age. 

A few examples of these methods may be 
cited. The first example is based on the 
findings in an as yet unpublished study by 
Elmer D. West of the rate of ossification of 
the carpal bones as an index of develop- 
ment. In the first two columns of the fol- 
lowing table (Table 1), the measurements 
of ossification of two girls (Cases 1 and 2) 
are given in millimeters for ages 7 to 17. 
Case 1 is evidently the record of a relatively 

7R. E. Seammon, ‘‘The Measurement of the 
Body in Childhood’’ in ‘‘The Measurement of 
Man,’’ University of Minnesota Press, 1930. 
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small-boned individual and Case 2 that of 
a large-boned individual. At first glance 
it might appear that Case 2 was markedly 
accelerated in development over Case ]. 
All that can be made out, however, is that 
Case 2 has by the age of 14 and certainly 
by age 15 reached a plateau during which 
the yearly increments are slight, whereas 
Case 1 is at these ages still growing at only 
a little slower rate than in the preceding 
years from 7 to 14. The comparison of the 
growth in ossification of these two individ- 
uals is greatly facilitated by an examina- 
tion of the third and fourth columns of 
Table I, which give the percentage which 
each yearly measure is of the last obtained 
measure at 17 years of age. 

Case 2 is thus seen accelerated at ages 7 
and 8 as compared with Case 1, having 
reached at these ages 61 per cent. and 66 
per cent. (as compared with 54 per cent. 
and 63 per cent. in Case 1) of the last ob- 
tained measure of ossification. From ages 
9 to 11 each ease is at practically the same 
stage of ossification, whereas from ages 11 
to 14 Case 2 is again accelerated, and at 
age 14 Case 2 has reached 98 per cent. of 
the last obtained measurement, whereas 
Case 1 has at this age reached but 95 per 
cent. of the last obtained measurement. 








TABLE I 
Age (1) (2) (1) (2) 
a 129.3 184.8 54.1 61.3 
8 152.1 200.3 63.6 66.4 
9. 168.0 209.8 70.3 69.5 
10... 11.8 S873 76.0 75.3 
| eres 194.2 245.1 81.2 81.2 
12 . 207.1 266.9 86.6 88.5 
13 neue 216.7 288.7 90.6 95.7 
14... 227.4 296.6 95.1 98.3 
15 .......... $32.7 298.1 97.3 98.8 
16... 287.1 300.0 99.2 99.4 
V7 enn 289.1 801.7 = 100.0 100.0 





Cases 3 and 4, as displayed in Table II, 
give quite a different picture of develop- 
mental relations, as may be seen by exami- 























nation of the figures in the first and second 

umns. Case 4 has, by the age of 14, 
nearly completed her ossification, whereas 
Case 3, whose increments of ossification are 
at practically the same rate from 7 to 14 
-ontinues her growth even up to the age of 
18, although, of course, at a much slower 
rate. Again the figures in the third and 

ith columns give a better picture of the 
relative development of these individuals. 
Even by age 10, Case 4 reached fully 88 
per cent. of the eighteenth-year level; by 
age 11 she has reached 95 per cent.; by 12 
years of age 98 per cent., and by age 14 she 
has reached practically her maximum or 
100 per cent. In contrast Case 3 has, by 
the age of 14, attained less than Case 4 at 
12, and at 15 only what Case 4 had attained 








TABLE II 

Age (3) (4) (3) (4) 
i 151.8 159.8 53.7 58.4 
8 169.6 182.4 60.0 66.7 
9 186.6 204.6 66.0 74.8 
10 202.7 240.8 ChE 88.0 
11 222.6 260.6 78.8 95.3 
12 240.5 266.9 85.1 97.6 
13 258.4 269.7 91.4 98.6 
14 274.2 271.8 97.0 99.4 
15 278.6 272.5 98.6 99.6 
16 279.7 273.3 99.0 99.9 
17 281.9 272.4 99.8 99.6 
18 282.6 273.5 100.0 100.0 





PROTEST AGAINST FOREIGNERS BY 
FRENCH STUDENTS 


AccorDING to the Paris correspondent of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
during the last few days of January and until 
February 2, the strike of medical students in 
the chief university centers of France filled 
many columns in the daily papers. It ended 
temporarily in Paris, after a delegation had 
presented the students’ protests to the minister 


of publie instruction, issuing an ultimatum that 
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at 13 years. At eighteen years of age there 
is still question whether she has quite com- 
pleted her growth in ossification as deter- 
mined by the measures used. 

In another unpublished the 
crowth curves for twelve measurements of 
the same individual are plotted in terms of 
per cent. of the individual’s adult or final 
measure. In one example selected for de- 
scription, the permanent dentition, as 
measured, and weight begin at the rela- 
tively low per cent. of 30 or 40 at the age 
of seven, while the length and width of the 
head have reached over 90 per cent. of the 
adult measurement by this age. The other 
measurements fall between and are bunched 
together more or less closely around 80 per 
cent., except for ossification, which at age 
7 has reached about 70 per cent. of the 
measurements made at age 17.* 

Finally the question remains: Can a sim- 
ilar rating of the individual’s mental 
development (if not maturity) in the late 
teens be established and his increments of 
mental growth from year to year be ex- 
pressed as percentages of this final rating? 
There are many complications, statistical 
and other, but with such a unit of measure- 
ment a fresh description of the patterns of 
individual development would be possible 
and a new approach opened to the study 
of the relationships in mental and physical 
growth. 


study, 


March before 


a truce would be declared until 
taking up the strike again. 

To understand the students’ claims, one must 
recall that in the medical schoools and also in 
the other departments of the universities over 
20 per cent. of the 38,000 students are for- 


eigners. Many of these, after graduation, re- 


8 The graphs of this and the preceding examples 
of the individual patterning of growth, which illus- 
trated the address, will be published in the volume 
described in a previous footnote. 
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main in France, where all the professions are 
The students maintain that too 
many privileges are accorded foreigners, espe- 
Many foreigners 


overcrowded. 


cially in the medical schools. 
are admitted who, when matriculated, aim only 
to have a so-called honorary diploma, called 
“Diplome universitaire” bestowed on them. This 
sort of diploma does not require a preliminary 
two years of study leading to a bachelor of arts 
degree. The latter is indispensable for those 
who wish to receive a state diploma entitling 
them to practise any profession, especially medi- 
cine, in France. The is made that a 
change from the honorary to the legal diploma 
is made too easy for foreigners in the provincial 
universities. According to the “Armbruster law” 


claim 


no one will be admitted, on credentials, to the 
fourth year of the medical school, as has been 
the case in the past, but will be compelled to 
spend seven years in medical studies, in addition 
to a bachelor of arts degree, before being eligible 
Furthermore, no foreigner 
will be permitted to practise medicine in France 
A certain number 


to a state license. 


who has not been naturalized. 
of exceptions, according to this law, ean be made 
to this last requirement, in the ease of foreigners 
from countries which do not demand naturaliza- 
tion of French citizens in order to have the right 
The students maintain that the 
Armbruster law is a great protection against 


to practise. 


foreigners remaining in France as physicians 
but that it is not being enforced and that too 
many foreign undergraduates are allowed to 
occupy internships and replace practitioners 
temporarily. One of the strikers’ demands was 
a modification of this law, to the effect that any 
foreigner desiring to study medicine must have 
been naturalized for a period of ten years be- 
fore entering a medical school. In Paris, hun- 
dreds of students milled around the medical 
school, shouting “Down with the foreigners.” 
A few of the twenty-five or so American stu- 
dents were roughly shoved away from the school 
entrances and told that all classes had been sus- 
pended temporarily. All lecture rooms and lab- 
oratories were ordered closed by the dean, Pro- 
fessor Roussy. The strike lasted only a few 
days but will probably be ealled again unless 
drastic measures are taken by the authorities 
to prevent the crowding out of French students 
by foreigners. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL SURVEY OF THE 
TORONTO SCHOOLS 

ReEvisep text-books, closer linking of schoo] 
and public libraries, establishment of experi- 
mental schools and the teaching of appreciation 
of motion-picture films as well as of books were 
recommendations made by the Elementary Edu- 
cational Survey Committee of Toronto, in a re- 
port that has been presented to the Minister of 
Edueation, Dr. L. J. Simpson. The findings of 
the committee were discussed at the seventy- 
fourth annual meeting of the Ontario Edueca- 
tional Association, which opened on April 22. 

The Christian Science Monitor reports that in 
an address to the association Dunean MeArthur, 
Deputy Minister of Education, announced that 
within the next month a government investiga- 
tion will start for reorganization and refinancing 
the Ontario school system. The committee wil] 
present its findings to the next session of the 
Ontario Legislature. This will be the basis for 
new legislation. 

Thousands of teachers and others have replied 
to the questionnaire which was sent out two 
years ago by the committee of the Ontario 
Edueational Association, asking for suggested 
changes in the present educational system in 
Ontario. Many of these changes have been 
detailed by the committee, whose members in- 
elude leading educationists of the Province and 
representatives of the Trustees’ Association, the 
Home and School Federation, Federation of 
Women Teachers’ Association, Men Teachers’ 
Federation and the Ontario Educational Asso- 
ciation, under the chairmanship of T. J. Davis, 
of Toronto. 

It is pointed out in the report that the cur- 
riculum is overcrowded and yet lacks richness 
of eontent and that much time is being spent 
on relatively unimportant work. Nor do the 
present text-books and materials satisfy pro- 
gressive teachers. School and publie libraries 
are recommended to come closer together for 
children’s study, thus providing the pupil with 
a source for the continuation of his studies after 
he has left school. Experimental schools, which 
are not mere laboratories, were also recom- 
mended by the committee to discover possibili- 
ties of child development, both in cities and 
country. 

Revision of the professional training of the 
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eacher was urged so that teachers may be fitted 
vive the required leadership in new educa- 
nal methods. Teachers of special subjects 
as musi¢ and agriculture were recommended 
Teachers should be given an 


or rural schools. 
nportunity to meet parents in congenial social 
-urroundings, and not only when trouble oeeurs. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AT THE ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
BEGINNING next September the engineering 

eollege of Cornell University will award fifteen 

cash scholarships amounting to $800, at the rate 
if $200 a year for four years, to graduates of 
high sehools and preparatory schools, outside 

New York State. 

Designated as the “MeMullen 
Scholarships in Engineering,” they will be avail- 
able to exceptional boys in each of the fifteen 
regions into which the United States has been 
divided. One winner will be selected from each 
region on the basis of scholarship, character 
ind personality. Information furnished by the 
principal of the school regarding the eandidate’s 
qualifications will be forwarded to Dr. Dexter 
S. Kimball, dean of the College of Engineering, 
who, with a committee of the faculty, will make 


Regional 


the final selection. 
The competition is open to all who ean satisfy 
the entrance requirements of Cornell University. 
blanks may be obtained from the principal of 
the school or direetly from the university. These 
new scholarships have been made possible as a 
result of a gift under the will of the late John 
MeMullen, of Norwalk, Conn., who in 1923 
established a fund “for the education of young 
men as engineers.” The scholars will be eligible 
to take courses in civil, electrical, mechanical or 
chemical engineering, or they may choose courses 
in administrative engineering in the fields of 
civil, eleetrical or mechanical engineering. 
Prominent engineering alumni of the univer- 
, who will be designated chairman of each 
region, will assist the committee of awards in 
the final selection. They will secure interviews 
with the five leading contestants in each section 
and will report their conclusions to Dean Kim- 
ball. The suecessful candidates, who will be 
notified by August 1, will be expected to main- 
tain satisfactory work in order to receive the 
award in suecessive years. 
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Because of the large number of scholarships at 
Cornell already available to residents of New 
York State, the new scholarships are designed 
to furnish aid to exceptional boys living in other 
sections of the United States. 


DECREASE IN THE INCOME OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


THE annual report of Comptroller W. T. Mid- 
dlebrook, of the University of Minnesota, was 
recently issued. The income of the university 
decreased more than a million dollars in the year 
1933-34 as compared with the last year of the 
preceding biennium. 

Actual receipts from all sources were $859,- 
530 less in the year that ended last June 30 than 
they had been the year before, but in addition 
to this the free balance left at the end of the 
year was smaller by $132,000. By agreement 
with the Legislature the institution had retained 
a free balance of $225,989 on June 30, 1933, and 
this had been reduced to $93,504. Furthermore, 
the receipts of the past year included $100,000 
received from the sale of certificates for build- 
ing the new unit of Pioneer Hall, so that money 
received for actual operations was less by that 
further amount than in the year before. 

The decline in money received forced a sharp 
contraction of expenditures for teaching and re- 
search, these items being reduced by $534,000. 
Half of this came from salary cuts and half 
from leaving teaching positions unfilled or aectu- 
ally cancelling them. Also, less new equipment 
was purchased than was written off as obsolete, 
there being a small decline in the equipment in- 
ventory at the end of the year. 

The principal item in the reduction of receipts 
was the decrease by $475,000 in the sum appro- 
priated by the Legislature for the maintenance 
and operation of the university. This was cut 
from $3,275,000 to $2,800,000, at which figure 
it was the smallest in about a decade, although 
attendance has grown by more than 60 per cent. 
in that period. There was also a decline of $42,- 
000 in the yield of the 23/100 mill tax which is 
assigned to the University of Minnesota from 
state taxes. Not included in the figures given is 
the further fact that the university voluntarily 
gave up for the eurrent biennium the building 
appropriation which had yielded since 1929 
$350,000 a year for new buildings. 
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Reductions in expenditure were effected in 
category but one, there being a slight in- 
cost of operating the physical 


every 
crease in the 
plant, which includes janitorial service, painting, 


heating, lights and the like. Income rose in one 
category, that from athletics, in which the prin- 
cipal source is football and the secondary source 
yielding a profit, basketball. 
THE BUDGET OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

budget of Columbia University for the 
1935-36, will be $11,147,836.77, 
made 


THE 
academic year, 


according to an announcement recently 


by President Butler. This figure covers the work 
only of the University Corporation. 

Teachers College, Barnard, Pharmacy, Bard 
and N, Y. iraduate Medical School have 
their own appropriations amounting to $3,429,- 
795.86. 


Post-( 


The total budget appropriations for the 
educational system of the university, eliminating 
duplications, are $14,655,983.99. 

The appropriations made for the work of the 
alone are more than 
$2,000,000 less than the amount set up for the 
1931-32. The difference repre- 
sents economies which have been forced by the 


University Corporation 


academie year 
prevailing economie conditions. 

The budget deficiency for the year ending June 
30, 1936, is now estimated at $630,109.74. 

The appropriations made by the University 
Corporation alone are: 


Administration and 
$ 8,640,830.74 


For Educational 
Instruction 
For Maintenance of Buildings and 


982,159.00 


Grounds 


For the Library 431,484.53 
For Business Administration 215,704.00 
For Annuities 36,308.50 
For Insurance on Academic Property 52,000.00 


For Interest on the Corporate Debt 449,350.00 


To be expended under direction of 


the President 340,000.00 
Making in all the sum of $11,147,836.77 


These appropriations are made chargeable as 


follows: 


To the income of the corporation $ 8,253,584.52 


To the income from special endow- 


1,146,505.11 


ments 
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To gifts 146,812.28 
To moneys to be paid by Barnard 
College 454,027.04 
To moneys to be paid by Teachers 
College 726,096.42 
To moneys to be paid by the Presby- 
terian and Babies Hospitals 162,780.00 
To moneys to be paid by the Car- 
negie Foundation 143,400.00 


To moneys to be paid by St. Ste- 
phen’s (Bard) College 5 

To moneys to be paid by the New 
York Post-Graduate Medical 
School 


2,700.00 


61,931.40 


$11,147 ,836.77 
THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS 
The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
Dr. Payson Smith, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has announced that Massachusetts will 
not join the parade of states to Washington for 
shares of the $40,000,000 fund set aside to aid 

distressed public schools. 

Dr. Smith is reported to be opposed to any 
state not in desperate need applying for aid 
from the federal school relief fund and to have 
expressed the fear that unless states refrain as 
much as possible from soliciting federal relief, 
this emergency assistance may be the opening 
wedge for permanent federal school aid and re- 
sultant federal interference in local school 
matters. 

Education in Massachusetts, despite sharp 
cuts in school budgets, stands in a better finan- 
cial condition than in most other states through- 
out the country. 

No schools have been closed in Massachusetts 
because of lack of funds during the six depres- 
sion years. Long delays in payment of teachers’ 
salaries, which have been necessary in numerous 
instances throughout the United States, have 
been avoided and discharge of teachers has been 
kept to a minimum. 

In 1935, the Massachusetts school system is 
actually making a substantial comeback with 
teachers’ salary cuts fully or partially restored 
in a majority of the cities and towns. 

Explaining the reasons why education in Mas- 
sachusetts has not been as hard hit financially as 
in the South and Southwest, where hundreds of 
schools are closed and thousands of children are 
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deprived of education, Dr. Smith is reported to 


have said that the major point was Massachu- 
‘tts’ usual pay-as-you-go policy. 

Secondly, Massachusetts 
fnaneing an integral part of city and town 
In many other states, school districts 


™ 


has made_ school 


hndocetsc 
pNudcgets. 


When the school districts went bank- 


rupt, the schools had to close. In Massachusetts, 
the entire city or town must go bankrupt before 
schools are shut down. 

Thirdly, Massachusetts has a more adequate 
system of financial aid for poorer communities. 
A general fund, drawn from state income tax re- 
ceipts, is distributed to poorer districts, particu- 
larly rural areas, according to their educational 
needs. Thus the rural school system, the first 
to go in most states, has been adequately pro- 
tected in Massachusetts. 


THE ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
AT PHILLIPS ACADEMY 

Tus winter Phillips Academy offered a series 
of ten courses in adult education with the help 
of eleven members of the faculty. Two hun- 
dred and fifty men and women enrolled, filling 
the courses to capacity, and in the classrooms 
skilled and unskilled laborers, college graduates, 
household servants, professional men and women 
and grammar school graduates sat side by side. 
So enthusiastic was the response to a question- 
naire asking whether the program should be con- 
tinued that plans are under consideration to 
establish the academy as a permanent adult edu- 
cational center for the town. 

The Andover program has certain unique 
features. It is perhaps the first to be estab- 
lished by the faeulty of a private secondary 
It is also one of the first to be estab- 
lished in a small town. Of special interest is 
the fact that the income derived from the mini- 
mum fee of $2.00 for each course was given to 
the publie library of the town of Andover to be 
expended for books of permanent interest to 
adults. 


school. 


The study groups, open to any man or woman 
regardless of previous educational experience, 
were offered in the belief that people in their 
leisure time enjoy planned study in the com- 
pany of others with similar interests. In prac- 
tise, these study groups did more than convey 
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information about important topies; they served 
to bring people together for the exchange of 
ideas and to stimulate interest leading toward 
Rather 
than vocational or practical, the courses were 


further study of the subjects considered. 


largely cultural, with emphasis upon history, 
English, literature, the fine arts and science. 
Reading lists were given out in each course to 
serve as a guide not only for the reading done 
for each course but for the leisure time of the 
spring and summer. The Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Library of Phillips Academy was open to adult 
students during the winter evenings. 

During the past few years much interest has 
been shown in the facilities for adult study 
It was in 
the belief that such opportunities should be pro- 
vided, where possible, in the smaller communities 
That 
it has been successful is shown by the unusually 
good attendance at the classes, 70 per cent. of 
the registration, in spite of some of the winter’s 
worst storms, and by the fact that 80 per cent. 
of the attendance came from sections of the town 
in no way connected with the academy. 


offered in a number of larger cities. 


that the Andover program was initiated. 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM SCHOOL 
SERVICE 

THE Board of Education of New York City 
has accepted the new Brooklyn Museum School 
service for use throughout the publie schools of 
Greater New York. consists of 
visual aids in the form of charts for the teach- 
ing of geographical and social subjects. 


This service 


Four 
different units are now ready for use covering 
Polynesia, Roman Britain, the Arctic and Ama- 
zon countries. Fifty-two sets of each unit have 
been packed in cases to be turned over to the 
schools. 

Each unit comprises a series of from twenty- 
five to thirty plates, strongly mounted and bound 
in such a way as to be serviceable for exhibition 
purposes and to stand wear and tear. Sets 
which become unserviceable through use will be 
replaced by the Brooklyn Museum. One of the 
plates in each series gives a catalogue of the ex- 
hibition material in that series and bibliography 
for the use of students and teachers. Each plate 
carries one or more illustrations and a brief de- 
seriptive text. The plates illustrate plants and 
animals, social life, games, arts and crafts and 
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other subjects, which give a vivid picture of the 
appearance and mode of life of the region illus- 
trated. 

Six additional units are in preparation and 
include material on the history of civie and eco- 
nomic progress of the United States, the South- 
west, the civilizations of Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica and the Andes prior to European discovery 
and colonization, Marco Polo’s travels and the 
story of old New York. 

These visual aids are prepared under the di- 
Dr. Herbert J. 
the department of primitive and prehistoric art 


rection of Spinden, curator of 


at the Brooklyn Museum. He is assisted in his 
work by a special staff of artists and research 
associates. 

Their work, which has been in progress since 
1931, was made possible by a grant from the 
When 


completed the Brooklyn Museum School service 


Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


will comprise seventeen or eighteen units each 
relating to a single subject in human geography. 
At this time the work is two thirds done and it 
is expected that all units will be available for use 
before the end of this year. 


CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY TRUSTEES 

More than a hundred trustees, representing 
thirty-eight colleges and universities, attended a 
conference at Lafayette College on April 26. 
The general subject under consideration was the 
“Responsibilities and Problems of the Govern- 
Edueational Institutions.” In 
opening the conference President Lewis, of 


Boards of 


ing 


Lafayette, said: 


It is a great tribute to the public-spirited atti- 
tude of representative American people that so 
much self-sacrificing, unobtrusive, effective service 
has been given by board members. It is likewise 
a tribute to native intelligence that these boards 
have carried on their work with so little access to 
sources of information relative to their duties. 
Countless volumes have been written on teaching, 
administrative, personnel work, testing and the 
rest, but comparatively little upon the functions 
and technique of boards of trustees. Conferences 
of professors, deans and presidents are constantly 
being held, but governing boards of privately en- 
dowed colleges and universities have had no oppor- 
tunity to meet together for the exchange of ideas 
up to this time. 
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The opening address of the conference was 
given by the Honorable George Wharton Pep.- 
per, of the University of Pennsylvania Board. 
He said: 


The education is that the 


trustee, like the teacher, should have a zealous de. 


essential thing in 
termination to open to the student the vistas of 
the larger life. It is natural enough that college 
boys, discouraged by to-day’s seeming lack of op. 
portunity, should willingly listen to the proclama- 
tion of whatever is styled ‘‘new.’’ But the larger 
life stifled not stimulated if the factor 
alleged to be new removes from the individual the 


will be 


stimulus to struggle and shuts him off from the 
realities of the unseen world. Some one has said 
it will be a sorry day when all the old are ready 
for adventure and the young seek safety. <A 
planned economy, a regimented industry, a 
trolled currency, a socialized state, redistributed 
wealth, a world limited by the range of the tele- 
scope and microscope may be good enough for us 
but not for the youth of America. 


¢eon- 


In his address on “The Responsibilities of 
Boards of Trustees for the Preservation of Aca- 
demie Freedom,” Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, 
of the University of Buffalo, said: 


Professors are not all heroes any more than other 
men and when they are convinced that their posi- 
tions will be jeopardized by the display of intel 
lectual boldness, few of them are bold. But it 
goes without saying that the intellectual morale of 
institutions which are so governed are at low ebb. 
What really useful contribution can they make 
either to the training of future leaders of Amer- 
ican society or the advancement of knowledge in 
those fields which involve human relations. And 
bear in mind that these institutions constitute the 
vast majority of colleges and universities in 
United States. 


Raymond L. Thompson, treasurer of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, presented a paper on “The 
Care and Administration of Endowment Funds.” 

The afternoon was taken up with group dis- 
cussion sessions, as follows: “The Essentials for 
a Good Trustee Board,’ Miss Helen Kenyon, 
chairman of the board of trustees of Vassar 
College; “Sound Policies in Regard to the 
Granting of Honorary Degrees,” Dr. Irving H. 
Berg, of the board of trustees of Lafayette 
College; “Problems in Connection with Junior 
Colleges,” Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, chan- 
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cellor of New York University; “Care and In- 
vestment of Endowment Funds with Special 
Reference to the Budgetary Needs of the Insti- 
tion,’ Dr. S. D. Warriner, trustee of Lehigh 


niversity. 


tu 


Dr. Frank R. LiI.uiz, professor of embryol- 
y and dean of the Division of Biology of the 
University of Chieago, from 1908 to 1926 di- 
rector of the Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Woods Hole, Mass., was elected president of the 
National Academy of Seiences at the recent 
meeting at Washington. He succeeds Dr. W. 
\\. Campbell, president emeritus of the Univer- 
sity of California and director emeritus of the 
Lick Observatory. Dr. Lillie was also elected 
chairman of the National Research Council, to 
succeed Dr. Isaiah Bowman, who has _ been 
elected president of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

\[emBers of the National Academy of Sciences 
were elected-as follows: Norman Levi Bowen, 
geologist, Carnegie Institution of Washington; 
Charles Manning Child, zoologist, University of 
Chicago; George Ellett Coghill, anatomist, Wis- 
tar Institute, Philadelphia; James Ewing, pa- 
thologist, Memorial Hospital, New York City; 
Merritt Lyndon Fernald, botanist, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Harvey Fletcher, physicist, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, New York; Ross Aiken 
Gortner, chemist, University of Minnesota ; 
Marnest Albert Hooton, anthropologist, Harvard 
University; Jerome Clark Hunsaker, aerody- 
namical engineer, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Walter Samuel Hunter, psycholo- 
vist, Clark University; Dunham Jackson, mathe- 
matician, University of Minnesota; Chester Ray 
Longwell, geologist, Yale University; Harold 
Clayton Urey, chemist, Columbia University; 
John Hasbrouck Van Vleck, physicist, Harvard 


Univ ersity. 


Tue Ameriean Council on Education gave a 
dinner at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, 
(). C., on May 3 in honor of Dr. Charles Riborg 
Mann, who is director emeritus of the council. 
General Robert I. Rees, vice-president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
Dr. Frederick B. 


vas the principal speaker. 
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similar conference in April, 1936. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 











In closing the conference Judge E. J. Fox, of 
the Lafayette Board of Trustees, who was the 
chairman of the general sessions, invited the 
delegates to return to Lafayette College for a 


Robinson, president of the College of the City 
of New York, presided at the dinner. 


On April 23 a dinner was given in honor of 
Dr. James Bryant Conant, president of Har- 
vard University, at the Harvard Club in Wash- 
ington. Delegations from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia joined with the Washington alumni. 


Dr. WALTER WILLIAMS, retiring president of 
the University of Missouri and founder of the 
first school of journalism, has been elected a 
member of the Association of Foreign Press 
Correspondents. 


THE appointment of the Right Rev. Mgr. Cor- 
nelius F. Crowley as president of the College of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., was announced on April 27. 
He succeeds the Right Rev. Mgr. John P. Chid- 
wick, who died on January 13. 


Dr. Mark A. May, professor of educational 
psychology at Yale University and since 1931 
executive secretary of the Institute of Human 
Relations, has been appointed director of the 
institute. 


Dr. ArTHUR D. WHITMAN, professor of edu- 
cation and head of the department of coordina- 
tion of teacher training in the School of Eduea- 
tion at New York University, has been appointed 
acting dean of Nassau College, the new univer- 
sity center at Hempstead, Long Island. 


At Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Paul R. Mort, professor of education, has been 
appointed director of the Advanced School of 
Edueation and Lyman Bryson, visiting professor 
of education, has been made professor of edu- 
vation. Other appointments are: Lester Dix, 
associate director of the Lincoln School; James 
L. Mursell, professor of education at Lawrence 
College, Wis., associate professor of education; 
William B. Featherstone, director of secondary 
curriculum, Los Angeles, assistant professor of 
education, and Daniel P. Girard, instructor in 
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French in Teachers College and in Columbia 


College, assistant professor of French. 
associate 


Dr. WILLYSTINE GOODSELL, 


fessor of education 


pro- 


at Teachers College, Colum- 


bia University, who retires on July 1, will be 


absent on leave during the remainder of the 
academic year. Anna W. Ballard, assistant 
professor of French, who will retire on Feb- 


will be on leave during the 


1935-36. 


1, 1936, 


winter session of 


ruary 


Dr. WittiAM Marner Lewis, president of 
Lafayette College, will deliver on June 10 the 
address at the one hundred and’ fifty-third com- 
mencement of Washington College, Chestertown, 
Md. 
be conferred upon Dr. John M. H. Rowland, 


Honorary degrees of doctor of laws will 


dean of the University of Maryland Medical 
School, and U. S. Congressman T. Alan Golds- 
borough, an alumnus of the college, who has 
represented the First Maryland District in Con- 
gress since 1921; and the degree of doctor of 
science upon Dr. Robert L. Swain, past presi- 
dent of the American Pharmaceutical Society 
and deputy commissioner of food and drugs of 
Maryland. 

Miss AGNES R. WayMAN, head of the depart- 
ment of physical education of Barnard College, 
Columbia University, has been chosen president 
of the American Physical Education Associa- 


tion. She succeeds Strong Hinman, of Wichita, 
Kans. Dr. C. H. McCloy, of the University of 


Iowa, was chosen vice-president. 

Dr. Georce L. Linpsay, director of musie in 
the Philadelphia public schools, was elected pres- 
ident of the Eastern Musie Conference at the 
meeting held in Pittsburgh from March 12 to 15. 
John W. Neff, of the State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa., and Lee Lockhart, of the Pitts- 
burgh public schools, were elected for four-year 
terms to the board of directors. 


Miss JENNIE M. FLEXNeER, of the staff of the 
New York Publie Library, was elected president 
of the New York Library Club on April 24. 
Miss Phyllis Osteen was elected secretary and 
Louis N. Feipel, treasurer. 


Proressor GeorGE W. Mu.uins, of Barnard 
College, Columbia University, has been elected 
president of the Columbia University Men’s 
Faculty Club. Professor Edward H. Reisner 
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was named vice-president; W. Emerson Gentz 
ler, secretary, and Charles G. Proffitt, treasurer. 
New members of the executive committee are 
Professor Albert C. Jacobs, Dr. Robert |, 
Carey and Dr. Russell Potter. 

Dr. HaypEN JOHNSON, chancellor of Nationa] 
University and president of the Washington, 
D. C., Board of Education, has been appointed 
chairman of the committee of attorneys who wil] 
cooperate with the American Law Institute when 
it convenes in Washington this month to con- 
tinue its work of restating the body of the law. 

CLARENCE E. ZorGerR, since 1919 supervisor 
of special activities in the Harrisburg, Pa., 
schools, has been selected to administer the 
school system in a supervisory capacity until 
such time as a permanent superintendent is 
elected. M. H. Thomas, who was superinten- 
dent, died on March 14. 

THE United States Office of Education has an- 
nounced the appointments of federal agents in 
home economies as follows: Miss Rua Van Horn 
for the Southern states; Mrs. Dora S. Lewis for 
the Pacific states, and Miss Susan Burson for 
special groups. John B. McClelland has been 
appointed specialist in agricultural education. 
Dr. Roy W. Roberts, assistant professor of agri- 
cultural education at the University of Arkansas, 
and Dr. L. L. Seranton, in charge of teacher 
training at the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, have been appointed to the staff for a 
period of three months, to prepare subject-matter 
for use as teaching material for courses in voca- 
tional agriculture in the secondary schools of the 
country. They will prepare instructional matter 
for use in classes in farm mechanics, soil im- 
provement, soil erosion, rural rehabilitation and 
similar subjects. 


Miss Marian W. Varuuant, of Boston, has 
been appointed principal of the Buckingham 
School, Cambridge, Mass. She is a former 
member of the board of directors and has taught 
at the school both under the late Katharine M. 
Thompson, head of the school from 1902 to 1930, 
and under the present principal, Elizabeth 
Cooper, who has been in charge of the school 
for the past five years. Miss Cooper has re- 
signed, to take effect at the close of the present 
academic year, and has accepted a teaching posi- 
tion at the Chapin School in New York City. 
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Proressor Perer Kapirza, who has_ been 
carrying on scientific research for the Royal 
Society in the Mond Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge and who had gone to 
Russia to attend a conference in honor of Men- 
deléef, has been refused a passport by the Soviet 
covernment on the ground that his services are 
needed in Russia as direetor of the Institute of 
Phvysieal Research of the Leningrad Academy of 
Sciences. Lord Rutherford, director of the Cav- 
endish Laboratory, Cambridge, has issued a 
statement in which he said that negotiations had 
heen undertaken with the Russian authorities 
and that it was hoped that Professor Kapitza 
would be allowed to return to Cambridge to con- 
tinue his experiments. 

Dr. Kart T. Compton, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, will give the 
Graduate School convocation address at Brown 
University on June 15. The subject of the ad- 
dress will be “Patterns in Our Ways of Think- 

Dr. Epwin Mims, head of the department of 
English at Vanderbilt University, will give the 
annual Phi Beta Kappa address at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama on May 27. 


Dr. Harvey N. Davis, president of the Stev- 
ens Institute of Technology, spoke at the annual 
dinner of the American Section of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce on April 29. 


Dr. J. B. EpmMonson, dean of the School of 
Edueation of the University of Michigan, took 
part on the program of the High School Prin- 
cipals’ Conference at the University of Florida, 
on April 19 and 20. 

Dr. Marion R. Trasur, director of the occu- 
pational research program of the Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., spoke on April 27 
at a conference on higher education under the 
auspices of the Baltimore Department of Edu- 
cation. 

PROFESSOR ALBRECHT MENDELSSOHN-BARTH- 
oLDY, fellow of Balliol College, University of 
Oxford, and formerly professor of international 
law at the University of Hamburg, lectured on 
April 30 at Harvard University on “The Euro- 
pean Situation as Seen from Oxford.” The 
lecture was given under the auspices of the de- 
Pro- 


partments of economies and government. 
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fessor Mendelssohn, who is a grandson of Felix 
Mendelssohn, the composer, left Germany after 
the coming into power of the present govern- 
ment. 

PROFESSOR CHARLES H. Brown, librarian of 
the Iowa State College, will attend the second 
International Library Congress in Madrid. He 
will speak on “Economie Tendencies in Publish- 
ing.” 

Dr. CuarLes Henry Rrieper, professor of 
philosophy and dean of the College of Letters 
and Science, gave on April 24 the second annual 
John Adams lecture at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 
tablished in honor of the late Sir John Adams, 
of the University of London and the University 
of California, to foster understanding between 


The lectureship was es- 


British and American workers in education. 


Proressor CHarLes E. Roacu, for thirty 
years a member of the faculty of the George- 
town University Law School, died on April 20. 
The Rev. Dr. W. Coleman Nevils, S.J., presi- 
dent of the university, spoke at the funeral 
service. 


Dr. Henry Cowes Smiru, emeritus pro- 
fessor of Latin at North Central College, Naper- 
ville, Ill., died on April 23 at the age of ninety- 
six years. He had been a member of the faculty 
since the opening of the college in 1862. 


Dr. Maurice WALTER KEATINGE died at Ox- 
ford, England, on April 23, at the age of sixty- 
seven years. His official connection with the 
study of education at the University of Oxford 
began in 1897. Dr. Keatinge was visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of California for eight 
months in 1931. 

SocioLogists of California, Washington and 
Oregon met at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia on April 27, when members of the Pacific 
Sociological Society held their annual spring 
session. The federal security program, recent 
trends in criminology and the integration of the 
social sciences in secondary schools were among 
the subjects diseussed. Dr. Emory S. Bogardus, 
professor of sociology and director of the School 
of Social Welfare at the University of Southern 
California, gave the principal address at a 
luncheon held in the Women’s Residence Hall. 
His subject was “The Japanese and the Pacific 
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Area.” Dr. Howard B. Woolston, of the Um- 
versity of Washington, is president of the so- 
ciety. Other officers include Dr. Walter S. Hert- 
zog, of Chapman College, and Dr. Richard T. 
LaPiere, of Stanford 
dents, and Dr. Martin H. Neumeyer, of the Uni- 


University, vice-presi- 


versity of Southern California, secretary-trea- 


surer. 

THe Summer Institute for Social Progress 
will hold its third 
conference at Wellesley College in July with 


annual two-week economic 


“Social Planning in an Age of Conflict” as 
the general subject for the lectures, discus- 


sions and round tables. The institute recruits 


its membership from men and women active 


in the business, industrial and _ professional 
world. It is open to graduate students in eco- 


nomies and political science, and a few under- 
eraduates well grounded in economies are ac- 
cepted. Dr. Max Lerner, professor of polities 
at Sarah Lawrence College, will head the fac- 
ulty; him Willard Thorp, 
acting head of the Advisory Committee of the 
NRA; Phillips Bradley, associate professor of 
eovernment at Amherst College; Helen Everett 
Meiklejohn, San School of Social 
Studies; Alfred D. Sheffield, professor of group 
leadership at Wellesley College, and Caroline 
Ware, a member of the staff of the Consumers’ 
Division of the National Emergency Council. 
Full details in regard to the institute, which is 
managed by its own governing board of men and 
women, may be obtained from Miss Dorothy P. 
Hill, director, 420 Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


assisting will be 


Francisco 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “Members of the 
executive committee of the Australian Council 
for including Frank 


Edueational Research, 
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Tate and Professors H. Tasman Lovell and 
A. Mackie, together with Dr. K. S. Cunning. 
ham, the executive officer, held a meeting in 
Sydney on February 27 and 28 and March 
13. Advantage was taken of the presence in 
Australia of Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, the body which has provided funds 
for the work of the council, to discuss several] 
matters, the chief of which was the policy to be 
adopted in making recommendations for travel- 
ing grants. Dr. Keppel expressed the great 
satisfaction of the corporation with the progress 
made by the council and with the high standard 
of its publications, which, he said, were very 
highly regarded in Great Britain and in the 
United States.” 


ALL-DAY instruction in the Russian Language 
will be given during the coming Columbia Uni- 
versity Summer Session as an experiment in 
language teaching. The work will follow the 
precedent established in the Far East in the 
teaching of Chinese to Europeans. Based on 
the theory that the short periods of language in- 
struction under the average curriculum do not 
constitute an economical method of learning a 
foreign language, the Columbia Summer Session 
trial may lead to the development of a special 
technique which will be applied to the teaching 
of all modern foreign languages. Classes will 
begin on June 24, two weeks in advance of the 
regular Summer Session, and continue until 
August 30. Professor George Z. Patrick, of 
the University of California, a native of Russia, 
will supervise the courses, one of which will be 
for beginners and one for persons who already 
have some knowledge of Russian. 


DISCUSSION 


A STUDY IN MOTIVATION 

ALTHOUGH it was near zero in a certain Con- 
necticut city, some seventy students arrived at 
an old high-school building to take an examina- 
tion in psychology. The examination results 
could serve only one purpose—that of showing 
each student what progress he had made during 
the previous four months. Not one of the stu- 
dents could expect to get any credit toward a 


degree or diploma; nor could transfer of credit 


to any other educational institution be expected. 
There was no assurance that any grades that 
the students might get would be recognized by 
any one—in fact, the students had often been 
told that the grades probably would not be 
recognized—there was little, if any, parental 
compulsion—the students had been told by the 
instructors that they need not come if they did 
not want to—yet they came, they wrote and 
they did well. 
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The happening described above took place at 
one of the newest of our educational institu- 
tions, an FERA junior college. Two hundred 
and fifty students came to this institution last 
September. Fifty-two per cent. of them are 
still eoming—30 per cent. have secured employ- 
ment—4 per cent. have transferred to other 
educational institutions—the remaining 16 per 
cent. have left for a seore of reasons, ranging 
from “needed at home” to “not interested.” 

The students were offered upon arrival the 
opportunity to choose from some twenty-five 
courses, including business subjects, social 
sciences, mathematics, languages and the natu- 
ral sciences. The courses were limited to some 
extent by the number of instructors available. 
Few of these instructors had had previous 
teaching experience and few had done graduate 
work or made any professional preparation. 
Teaching techniques were a little different’ from 
those used by the average college teacher and 
the text-book method was used largely. Very 
few “intellectual hand-springs” were attempted, 
very little appeal was made other than the 
offering of courses, a fairly high standard of 
scholarship was demanded and the demand met, 
the novelty of the situation wore off quickly, 
public opinion was such that no great prestige 
value was attached to attendance, very few of 
the students had made any choice of vocation 
which they expected to be prepared for—most 
of them will go into the local factories—yet 
these people come to classes, come to the library, 
come to study and come to write examinations. 

Now, when we subtract from college attend- 
ance the prestige value, parental pride and com- 
pulsion, voeational preparation, degree and 
credit hunting, college social life and high- 
powered athletic programs—when these are sub- 
tracted and students do come as we have de- 
scribed, one must wonder if our “modern youth” 
erities are not somewhat misled. 

The situation deseribed here does present 
some material at least for “modern youth” de- 
How shall the people who complain 
that our modern youth have lost their moral 
fiber and their intellectual curiosity explain the 
situation that we meet here? Does our evidence 
not indicate that we may be able to get modern 
youth to evince intellectual curiosity without 


baters! 
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hanging out other high-powered attractions? 
May our evidence not indicate that perhaps 
once having hung out these attractions in our 
regular colleges we are spending a great deal 
of time and wasting much printers’ ink on the 
criticism of a situation that would not exist did 
we not insist that it did? 
J. W. M. Roruney 
MERIDEN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


KNOWING ONE’S SUBJECT 

Wuat does a young high-school teacher most 
need when taking a first position? <A _ real 
knowledge of her subject and a lively enthusi- 
asm for teaching. Of these two requisites I 
consider the former as the more important, a 
real knowledge of her subject, for it may on a 
pinch serve pretty well, even while generating 
its own enthusiasm, but enthusiasm without 
knowledge is nothing but hot air. 

A real knowledge of her subject—does that 
mean narrow specialization? By no means. A 
thorough knowledge of any one course requires 
an investigation of many subsidiary courses. I 
shall illustrate this preferably from my chosen 
field of classical philology, not only because of 
the familiarity which one’s own subject has, but 
also because that field is perhaps least often 
credited with up-to-date connections. To say 
that teaching Horace draws upon one’s com- 
mand of ethics and citizenship and contributes 
directly to interest in those subjects surprises 
no real teacher of Horace. An active mind in 
reading Lucretius seeks to know physics 
chemistry from the time of the Roman poet and 
far earlier to the present. I might never have 
resumed the study of chemistry after two years 
in the laboratory long ago had it not been for 
teaching Lucretius. Often the best commentary 
on “De Rerum Natura” is found in the latest 
book by Eddington, Jeans or Millikan or in 
newspaper articles on television or some other 
modern wonder. It’s Lucretius who has also 
introduced me to strictly modern mathematics, 
and after a survey of modern mathematics and 
mathematicians, I can see that a college math 
class may move the student to contemplation of 
the perfection of heaven just as directly as a 
class in religion. An intelligent young woman 
of my acquaintance, the mother of a happy little 


and 
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family, confesses to having gained her inspira- 
tion as a successful wife from the observation 
of chemical affinity. Truly no subject liveth to 
itself. It pines if condemned to solitary con- 
finement in a classroom where other subjects do 
not enter. 

Psychology here is an extremely popular 
sophomore subject. It was a sophomore who 
when reading Cicero’s “De Amicitia” in Latin 
recently identified the orator’s splendid descrip- 
tion of an inferiority complex, which is followed 
by his equally fine prescription for its treat- 
ment. Later we noticed that he knew and esti- 
mated very shrewdly the methods of supersales- 
manship as applied by a candidate for votes, 
who attempted to “sell” his speech to the 
audience—oratio vendibilis, our author called it 
—and when we came to his section on flattery 
and the way of the flatterer, it was a puzzled 
sophomore who exclaimed, “Why, Cicero seemed 
to know psychology! How could that be?” 
Perhaps he learned it from Homer, who was 
himself a rare master of this newest science. 
Psychology of individual motive, child psychol- 
ogy, mob psychology, neuroses, all these may 
be illustrated from that earliest Greek poet just 
as surely as it is his native language that has 
furnished us their names. 

Real teaching brings out the interrelation of 
different subjects as unlike as Greek and mod- 
ern science, or as ancient history and the life 
of to-day. Yet as I write the word, I question 
whether there is any such thing as teaching. Is 
there not rather only learning? It was learning 
and not teaching that caused a youth, taking 
up for the first time the story of ancient Egypt, 
to say, “The whole world seems different since I 
began to know ancient history.” If then the 
Hyksos of Egypt can change the face of the 
world for the plough-boy of Kansas, the young 
teacher may well realize that all is grist that 
comes to her mill, provided she is the miller 
who can grind it. 

TRENE NYE 

CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


INDUSTRIOUS MEDIOCRITY 


In certain regions there still exists a medieval 
custom whereby the first-born son receives the 
entire estate of a family. The practice is known 
as the right of primogeniture. The favored son 
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takes what he will, the others are obliged to 
accept what comes their way. To-day, the 
royal child of education is formal scholarship. 
The mediocre must be content with whatever ean 
be patched together for them. 

The education of these mediocre pupils should 
be our first concern. Of course, this does not 
imply the neglect of either the subnormal or the 
brilliant. Let everything possible be done to 
encourage genius, but not at the expense of the 
majority. In his recent book ex-President 
Lowell sounds a ringing plea for greater scho- 
lastie recognition; in a popular journal a Yale 
official reminds us that scholarships in France 
and England are awarded solely on the basis of 
intellectual brilliance. There would be no ecriti- 
cism coming were such an obvious slight not 
given the middle group. The situation is sig- 
nificant for the secondary school in that a step 
taken by the universities is soon reflected in the 
high schools. 

Is not the purpose of public education in 
America the gradual raising of the educational 
level of the masses? Have we ever dedicated 
ourselves to the nurture of narrow scholarship? 
Although we imported the English style of edu- 
cation in 1636 it was a scant eleven years later 
that we raised the first ery for common educa- 
tion. The famous “Satan” law providing edu- 
eation for the multitudes was passed in 1647. 
Later, the academies were established for those 
not intellectually inclined, and in comparatively 
recent years we have created trade schools for 
those desiring skill without formal scholarship. 
There has always been a powerful minority 
working to guide our abundant edueation into 
channels of narrow formalism. Again, let us 
recognize the value of scholarship, but only in 
due order, and then not at the vital expense of 
others. 

In America we are creating an educated man 
in the street. It is understood that the clerk 
and the teamster, the agent and the fireman have 
a common education. They can figure some, 
and they can sign their names properly, but 
what have they that can be regarded as a living 
education? Waitresses, clerks and mechanics 
work all day in a clean quiet environment where 
order and courtesy prevail. But they will go 
home to squalor and family bickering. For- 
merly it was a simple matter to acquire wealth 
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and to move away to a neighborhood where 
something better was the accepted order. But 
we can no longer get rich or move away. There- 
fore, it is the duty of the school to inculeate 
in the general run of people the qualities they 
admire in other people’s style of living. 

This means that we must recognize things as 
they are. It means that we must study and 
evaluate the advantages of being a normal per- 
son leading a very ordinary life. We can not go 
on indiseriminately urging all to concentrate on 
getting to the top of the pile. That is simply 
evading the issue. Why must we urge high- 
school pupils to imitate the Joneses for four 
years? Let us encourage pupils to directly plan 
from the start to prepare for a normal life 
without first going through the process of tum- 
bling from the illusory cliffs of ambition. The 
dullest can not but realize that the personal 
reward to be obtained from formal education is 
much less certain and tangible than was once the 
case. Let us openly declare that mediocrity is 
a respectable condition of life. 

We know that pupils dislike transferring 
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from private school to the public school and 
from the regular school to the trade school. We 
know that the preparatory course has an artifi- 
cial value. It is a sorry state of affairs in 
democratic America when being a _ normal 
human being seems to be so undesirable. We 
already have many elements of an education 
for all people, but the lack of respect and atten- 
tion given the newer units turns pupils away. 
What would happen if we were openly to give 
the interests of the industrious mediocre our 
first attention? 

We are reminded of our decadent aristocracy. 
We smile a bit wistfully at proud but run-down 
old first families in their efforts to keep up a 
front. Their once fashionable mansions, now 
crumbling to pieces, are symbolic of our formal 
scholarship. Modern apartments provide better 
living conditions for many thousands of our 
people. Let us create a respectable place in 
education for those of us who are just ordinary 
folks. 

Henry L. Farr 

SOMERVILLE, MAss. 


QUOTATIONS 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION! 

Mr. SPEAKER, you will notice that the bill 
whieh I have introduced authorizes an appro- 
priation of $100,000,000 for Federal aid for the 
year ending June 30, 1936. This sum is to pro- 
vide for the needs growing out of the well-recog- 
nized existing situation which obtains in the 
pubhe schools of our country. There is also a 
clause providing that beginning with June 30, 
1937, such sums shall be appropriated as will be 
necessary for the continuation of the permanent 
poliey established by the bill. 

It is provided by the bill that the annual 
budget, as a matter of law, will carry a yearly 
appropriation for school needs. This money 
will be disbursed to the heads of the depart- 
ments of edueation in the several states by the 
order of the United States Commissioner of 
Edueation. The head of the department of edu- 
cation in each state will then have control of the 
expenditure of the money in that state. The es- 


1 From the speech in the House of Representa- 
tives on April 9 by the Honorable A. L. Ford of 
Mississippi. 


tablishment of a permanent policy to be oper- 
ated in this manner will eliminate the necessity 
of constantly appealing to Federal relief agen- 
cies for help. It will put an end to the uncer- 
tainty that is now the common characteristic of 
Federal aid. 

The method of allotting the Federal funds may 
be a question in the minds of some, but the pro- 
posed legislation requires that each state shall 
receive an allotment of $2 per year for every 
person within its borders whose age is between 
6 and 17 years, as shown by the most recent Fed- 
eral census. At the last census there were a few 
over 29,000,000 of these children, thus indicating 
that the $2 allotment will cost a little over $58,- 
000,000. The remainder of the appropriation, 
in excess of fifty-eight million, will be used as an 
equalization fund and will be apportioned annu- 
ally by the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to the states on the basis of educational 
need as shown by the sparsity of population and 
by the application of appropriate standards for 
the maintenance and further improvement of the 
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The 
other required standard will be the economic 
ability of the respective states as indicated by 
the ratio of adults to children and by appro- 
priate measures of financial resources of the re- 
This equalization 


existing public-school systems in that state. 


spective states and territories. 
fund is to guarantee that the educable children 
in poor states will not be penalized by being 
forced to grow up without the proper education 
to which they are entitled. The standards set 
for the expenditure of this money are equitably 
prepared with this one view in mind. Where 
help is the most needed, increase the amount of 
the assistance. There can be no question that 
this will be a practical plan, as well as one that 
will bring justice to all concerned. 

There have been attacks on the idea of Fed- 
eral aid by those who profess a fear that the 
Federal Government would control our eduea- 
tional system if aid were extended. This fear 
should be allayed by the following provision of 
the bill I have introduced: 


Nothing in this act shall be construed to em- 
power any federal officer to interfere with or in 
any way control the instruction in or the adminis- 
tration of education in any state or territory. 

The bill also specifies that the expenditure of 
the funds is to be left entirely with the state 
departments to be used as they see fit. In the 
third place, we must remember that the whole 
proposition is under the legislative control of 
Congress, and Congress is answerable to the peo- 
ple. That in itself would be a sufficient guaran- 
tee against Federal usurpation, even if all the 
other safeguards had not already been erected. 
Attacks on Federal control are attempts to be- 
cloud the issue and defeat the real merit of the 
proposition. There will be no Federal control. 
Edueation will remain primarily a state fune- 
tion, but some needed help will come from the 
Federal Government. 

My friends, Federal aid should be provided as 
a permanent policy because many sections of the 
country are very poor while others are very rich. 
Wealth has flown into the rich centers from the 
poor ones. From the rich centers some of this 
money finds its way into the treasury of the 
United States. It is only fair that part of the 
taxes realized from this wealth should go back 
to the states from which it originated. This prin- 
ciple is applied to Federal aid for roads and 
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other items that formerly were restricted en. 
tirely to state maintenance. I believe it is sound 
governmental policy to build dams and drain 
rivers, as well as build roads in the states, but | 
also believe in the application of the same policy 
to education, so far as it is actually needed. 

I believe this because I know that good roads 
and other improved transportation facilities 
have almost erased state boundary lines. Our 
people have a right to look to Washington for 
help because they are citizens of the United 
States as well as of the state in which they re- 
side. The responsibility for publie education 
does not end with the state, and the Federal 
Government can not escape its obligation. The 
nation as a whole has the responsibility for guar- 
anteeing educational facilities that will train its 
young people to assume the complex responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. In this connection let me 
remind you that every year the Federal Govern- 
ment spends large sums of money for the appre- 
hension and punishment of criminals. This is a 
wise expenditure for the protection of organized 
society, but real education is a well-known 
weapon in the prevention of criminality. It is 
my contention, with which I believe all will 
agree, that we had better provide teachers and 
schoolrooms for the boy instead of wardens, 
cells and scaffolds. 

The majority agree that the Federal Govern- 
ment is under the duty of providing some as- 
sistance for the social security of everyone in 
this country. This being true, I would remind 
them that the best type of social security ever 
devised was a sound system of education of the 
masses. 

The states have been struggling very hard to 
earry the whole burden of education. Some mea- 
sure of success was attained by weighing down 
the people with high taxes. The severity of the 
depression has in many cases prevented the pay- 
ing of any local taxes. In the face of these con- 
ditions, the Federal Government has usurped 
practically the entire field of taxation. This 
usurpation has made it even more difficult for 
the states to obtain sufficient revenues for any 
purpose, thus making Federal assistance more 
imperative and just. 

Another reason for the present distress is the 
declining inadequacy of the real-estate tax, one 
of the main sources of state revenue. For- 
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merly, when we were an agrarian nation, the 
tax was probably an equitable one. Now that 
more than half our people live in cities, and the 
major portion of our wealth is industrial, prop- 
erty owners should not be made to bear the en- 
tire burden. In many of our states the property 
tax is the only source of revenue. It is so com- 
pletely overworked that it is absolutely an im- 
possibility to obtain additional funds. No state 
ean rise any higher than its maximum source of 
revenue, hence the imperative need for outside 
assistance. The educational system must be im- 
proved and maintained, but the increase of local 
taxes is out of the question. 

Only one income dollar out of every 33 in this 
country goes to education. The Federal Govern- 
ment can well afford to extend help as a perma- 
nent policy. The school teachers who have been 
viving their time and services for inadequate 
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pay, or no pay at all, should have the benefit of 
Federal assistance. The men who have furnished 
their own capital to supply school busses, and 
then operated them, should be given adequate 
pay and they should not have to wait for it. 
Paying the school teachers and the bus drivers 
would be a fine investment for any money. 

Mr. Speaker, education was once considered a 
parental responsibility. This responsibility was 
in turn assumed by the church, by the locality 
and then by the state. There is nothing to pre- 
vent the assumption by the United States Gov- 
ernment of its just share of this great enterprise. 
It is no new idea that decrees that this should be 
done. It can not be denied that over a century 
ago the first five presidents of the United States 
advocated Federal aid for education. They 
realized that the foundation of every nation is 
the education of its youth. 


REPORTS 


THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF SECON- 
DARY EDUCATION 


UnLess something more is done and done 
soon to acquaint secondary school men and 
women with the contents and value of the 28 
monographs of the National Survey of Secon- 
dary Education, this voluminous compilation of 
data gathered at great expense will go unread 
and unused. In faet, it is evidently not suffi- 
cient merely to call attention to the data and 
to the importance of the survey; it is even 
necessary to inform many of those who ought 
to be the most interested that a national survey 
of secondary education was made. Even in a 
state as advanced educationally as Michigan, 
this study appears to be much less well known 
than the “producers” have fondly hoped it 
might have been. 

In an attempt to obtain at least partial an- 
swers to some of the questions about the 28 
smail monographs the writer sent return postal 
cards to the administrators of the 620 accred- 
ited secondary schools in Michigan, giving brief 
explanation concerning the study and asking a 
few questions about the extent of its purchase 
and use. The information given herein is taken 
from the 251 ecards which had been returned 
at the expiration of a three-week period. 


The first returns gave indication that this set 
of small volumes had been purchased rather 
extensively and that use was being made of the 
different monographs. In fact, the few early 
returns were very encouraging. Cards coming 
in later appeared to have less affirmative and 
more of the negative variety of information. 
One morning five cards were received, each of 
which indicated that this survey was not known 
to any of these secondary school administrators. 
The following morning seven cards of the same 
kind were received. A little later five additional 
cards came in, one of which stated that some of 
the volumes had been purchased and that they 
would be read as soon as time could be found. 
If record had been kept of the returns for each 
day it is quite evident that those principals who 
had something to report did so early, and that 
those reporting later sent in the “other half” 
of the card merely because it was requested and 
they wished to be accommodating. If this is a 
correct assumption, then the rather dark picture 
which follows would be still darker if a 100 per 
cent. return had been made. It is well that only 
251 ecards were returned. We ean still argue 
that a complete return would have been much 
more encouraging. 

When the usual questionnaire gets a one sixth 
to one fifth return the inquirer is well satisfied. 
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When a strong reminder later brings the total 
return up to one fourth or even an approach 
to a one third return, there is real rejoicing. 
Inasmuch as this postal brought a 40 per cent. 
return without a reminder, high-school princi- 
pals deserve a special vote of appreciation. Of 
the 251 ecards returned, 201 were completely 
negative. In other words, if the cards returned 
show only an average sampling, and it may be 
much better than average, then 80 per cent. of 
the school administrators have not purchased 
any volumes of the survey personally or offi- 
cially and have not read any of them. Many 
of the administrators state frankly that the 
explanation on the ecard was the first informa- 
tion they had of such a survey. Several ex- 
pressed regret that they had missed something 
which ought to have been brought to their at- 
tention. They felt that they had overlooked an 
opportunity, and they asked for information as 
to the source of supply of this set of mono- 
graphs. Surely some one blundered somewhere 
along the line, or simply did not make adequate 
use of the usual avenues of news dissemination 
or this deplorable situation would not exist. 
And, it should be remembered that the situation 
is better in Michigan than in many of the other 
states. 

A few of the secondary schools gave splendid 
evidence not only of intimate acquaintance with 
this survey on the part of the administrator but 
of the acquaintance of teachers with many of 
the monographs and the use of several of them 
by both principals and teachers. Some schools 
had so earefully examined certain of the 
pamphlets that constructive criticism was of- 
fered for improvement in case another study 
of similar nature should be made. In some 
instances questions were raised as to the value 
of some of the volumes, but that question is 
not now under discussion. This postal ecard 
return inquiry was initiated primarily for the 
purpose of discovering the extent to which the 
survey monographs had been purchased and 
examined by the special group of men and 
women in teaching who were supposed to be 
benefited by them. 

The first question asked was, “How many of 
each and what volumes were purchased by the 
Administrator?” To this question there were 
varied answers, which ranged from “None” to 
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three schools which reported “Two sets pur- 
chased for the library.” When the administra- 
tor had not made any purchases personally he 
reported those obtained for the school library 
either by gift or official purchase. Six per 
cent. of the schools reported purchases of one 
to 26 volumes either by the administrator or 
for the library. In many instances it was not 
possible to determine which was meant. An 
other 10 per cent. reported complete sets for 
the library. This is only 16 per cent. of the 
secondary schools reporting. Surely this ex- 
tensive compilation of data ought to have some- 
thing of interest and worth to more than one 
sixth of the administrators in accredited secon- 
dary schools. 

The second of the six questions was con- 
cerned with “The number of volumes purchased 
by teachers.” When reporting, principals ap- 
peared to do the best they could by the teachers, 
but it was almost a hopeless task. Of course 
they were handicapped in the start, since only 
41 of 251 could report any copies in either the 
school or their personal libraries. Out of a 
total of 251 schools with approximately 3,200 
teachers, 14 schools were able to report that 
17 to 20 teachers had purchased a total of 88 
monographs. This is an average of about one 
fiftieth of a volume per teacher or an expendi- 
ture of much less than one cent per teacher on 
the average. One school reported the purchase 
of the complete set for the teachers’ reading 
shelf. In the 251 schools, 237 (94 per cent.) 
indicated that not even one teacher had pur- 
chased a volume. In less than 6 per cent. of 
the schools had any copies been purchased by 
teachers, according to the reports. Surely the 
total situation is not actually that discouraging. 

The third question asked, “What volumes 
appear to be of special use?” Thirty-seven 
of the 251, or 15 per cent., answered this ques- 
tion in some form. The other 85 per cent. had 
not seen any of the copies or if they had been 
seen they had not stood out as of any special 
use. Monograph No. 13, “Provisions for Indi- 
vidual Differences, Marking and Promotion,” 
was mentioned more times than any other as 
being of special use. It was mentioned 16 
times, or by nearly one half of those principals 
who had earefully examined the monographs. 
No. 5, “Reorganization of Secondary Eduea- 
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tion,” eame next with special mention 11 times, 
or by one third of those reporting. Monographs 
No. 6, “The Smaller Secondary Schools,” and 
No. 11, “Administration and Supervision,” re- 
eeived honorable mention nine times each out 
of the thirty-seven. Some principals simply 
reported that all monographs were good and of 
special use, apparently desiring to compliment 
all and not to offend any of the authors. 

The fourth question called for “special report 
on the volumes which appeared to be of little 
Answers to this question were decidedly 
limited and non-committal. Only 13 of the 251 
reported anything at all. No one volume was 
mentioned more than two or three times as 
being of little use, except No. 7, and this is 
probably what should be expected in northern 
states where there are but few schools for Ne- 
eroes. Some of the monographs considered as 
of most use by some principals were thought 
by others to be of little use. Volumes 6 and 
11, which had been mentioned by a considerable 
number as of special use, were mentioned by 
one principal each as of little use. Of signifi- 
cance is the fact that neither Volume 2 nor 
Volume 8 was listed by any principal as of 
special use and both are listed as of little use, 
one being mentioned twice and the other three 
times, out of a total of 13 reporting. 

The question asking for “ways in which dif- 
ferent monographs had been of use” brought 
replies from 25 of the 251 principals, just 10 
per cent. The answer most frequently given 
stated that the survey had furnished materials 
for use in the reorganization of curricula and 
courses of study. Several mentioned their use 
for faculty reports and faculty discussion. One 
had found help in setting up a new marking 
system, while other schools found other volumes 
useful in specific ways. Mention was made sev- 
eral times of the use of monographs 20 to 25 
by the teachers in special subject-matter fields. 
On the whole the answers were rather indefinite 
and the indication was that either the mono- 
graphs had not been of much special use or that 
the principals were not able at the moment to 
put their fingers on the particular use. 

The sixth question asked “how this survey 
might have been made more helpful.” It was 
thought that while some school men might not be 
able to point directly to the special help which 


” 
use. 
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had come to them from the study, a number 
might be able to tell how they wou'd have im- 
proved on the job if they had been asked to di- 
rect the study. But only six of the 251 made any 
suggestion in answer to the question, and these 
were all general. Where suggestions were made 
there appeared to be a feeling of need for more 
practical and more definite recommendations as 
to what to do. One man wanted less emphasis 
on innovating practices. Another suggested the 
need for more emphasis on trends. Several 
stated that the present survey could yet be made 
more useful if high-school principals and teach- 
ers were informed about it. And one in refer- 
ring to the monographs said, “Get the teachers 
to read them.” 


SUMMARY 


(1) Of the 620 ecards sent out, 251, or 40 
per cent., were returned within three weeks. 

(2) Six per cent. of the schools reported the 
purchase of some volumes either by the admin- 
istrator or for the library. In 26 of the 251 
schools, 10 per cent., one full set had been 
purchased for the library. Eighty-four per 
cent. of the schools had purchased none. 

(3) In 14 of the schools, 6 per cent., some 
teachers had purchased one or more mono- 
graphs, a total of 88 having been purchased. 
In 94 per cent. of the high schools the princi- 
pals did not know of any teachers who owned 
personal copies of any of the volumes. 

(4) The monographs of most use were: No. 
13, “Provisions for Individual Differences, 
Marking and Promotion,” mentioned 16 times 
or by 43 per cent. of the 37 schools reporting 
on this question; No. 5, “Reorganization of 
Secondary Education,” mentioned 11 times or 
by 30 per cent. of those reporting; No. 6, “The 
Smaller Secondary Schools,” and No. 11, “Ad- 
ministration and Supervision,” each mentioned 
9 times or by 24 per cent. of those reporting. 

(5) Almost nothing was reported in answer 
to the question relative to monographs of little 
value, and not much agreement was found 
among reports which were given. Volumes 2 
and 8 were not listed by any principal as of 
special use and both were reported as of little 
use. 

(6) Some monographs have been helpful in 
the reorganization of curricula and courses of 
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study. Monographs 20 to 25 appear to have 
been of help to teachers in the subject-matter 
fields. 

(7) Those few principals who made sugges- 
tions as to ways in which the survey might 
have been improved said that more practical 
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and more definite recommendations on what to 
do should have been included. 
TEORGE E. CARROTHERS, 
Director of the Bureau of Cooperation 
with Educational Institutions 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A DECADE OF CURRICULUM CHANGES 
IN THE OKLAHOMA HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


WHILE much discussion goes on concerning 
what should be the curriculum of our high 
schools, it is interesting to view the offerings as 
they now are and to contrast them with those of 
a decade ago. By bringing into comparison 
data included in two bulletins issued by the 
Oklahoma State Department of Education,’ it is 
possible to note certain trends. One bulletin is 
for the school year 1923-24 and the other for 
1933-34. 

In Table I is given the number of Oklahoma 
high North Central 
schools) teaching the various subjects, together 
with the percentage of schools teaching each sub- 


schools (exclusive of 


ject. Thus comparisons can readily be made. 

In 1923-24, there were 606 accredited? high 
schools in Oklahoma, exclusive of 82 North Cen- 
tral schools and 20 schools not reporting. Ten 
years later there were 761 accredited schools, 
exclusive of 109 North Central schools. Thus, 
the data upon which the tables are built include 
85 per cent. of the high schools of the state in 
1923-24, and 87 per cent. in 1933-34. 

Subjects which were accredited a decade ago 
but are no longer given credit are literary activi- 
ties, methods and reviews, and physical educa- 
tion. Subjects now accredited but not men- 
tioned ten years ago are business English, 
Oklahoma history and community civies, and 
problems in democracy. Biology is now tanght 
instead of botany and zoology. Likewise, short- 
hand and typewriting have replaced stenogra- 
phy. 

1 State Accredited High Schools of Oklahoma, 
Official Bulletin, June 1, 1924; and Annual High 
School Bulletin, No. 112-I, June 30, 1934. 

2In Oklahoma the High School Inspection Divi- 


sion of the State Department of Education an- 
nually accredits high schools for specific units. 

















TABLE I 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS TEACHING DIFFERENT 
SUBJECTS 
1923-24 1933-34 
Subject Per Per 
Schools cent. Schools cent. 
English 606 100.0 761 100.0 
Public speaking 130 21.2 405 53.2 
Literary activities 101 16.6 ave 
Business English 134 17.6 
Latin. .......... 369 60.8 115 15.1 
LS | mn 32.8 146 19.2 
io ising) (2 11 14 
History and civics 603 99.5 745 98.0 
Economics and soci- 
ology ... sic: * A 46.3 180 23.6 
Oklahoma history 
and community 
civics ......... ‘ ee 708 93.2 
Problems in democ- 
racy ‘i 489 64.3 
Psychology 180 29.7 247 32.5 
Algebra 604 99.6 759 99.8 
Geometry 574 94.7 743 97.7 
Arithmetic 373 61.5 458 60.3 
Physics 173 28.5 119 15.6 
Chemistry 24 3.9 45 5.9 
Botany . 16 i lr 
ZOOOZY ccc ae 1668 pox 
Biology ....... eee 564 74.2 
Physiology 0.0... 130 21.2 16 2.1 
Physical geography 337 55.6 506 66.4 
General science ........ 454 74.9 661 86.8 
Agriculture . < ST 61.2 251 33.0 
Home economics ..... 291 48.0 268 35.2 
Manual training 113 18.6 68 8.9 
Drawing ae 11.0 6 8 
Bookkeeping ee 25.4 2 12.1 
Stenography ............. 70 Sa 
Shorthand ea CS i ee 10.5 
Typewriting . pe a eee 
Commercial law and 
geography ................. 351 57.9 
Methods and reviews 28 4.6 
eee: 12.0 
Physical education.. 127 20.9 
No. schools included 606 85.5 
North central schools 
not included ......... 82 11.5 
Schools not report- 
| EURO RNC a 2.8 
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English is the only subject taught in all high 
schools a deeade ago and now, although history 
and eivies nearly reach 100 per cent. and also 
algebra and geometry. 
Publie speaking is now taught in more than 
half of the schools, having inereased from 21 
53 per cent. during ten years. Biology is 
taught in 74 per cent. of the schools and general 
science in 86 per cent., both showing increase. 
The most marked decrease is in the foreign 
lancuages. Latin is now taught in 15 per cent. 
of the schools, Spanish in 19 and French in one, 
; contrasted with 60, 32 and 7 per cent., re- 
To-day 70 per cent. of the schools 
fer no foreign language whatever, while a 
decade ago this was true of only 24 per cent. 
Agriculture, 


spectively. 


and manual 
training all show marked decreases. Agricul- 
ture was taught in 61 per cent. of the high 
schools, and now is taught in but 33 per cent. 
Home economies has decreased from 48 to 35 
per cent. and manual training from 18 to 8 per 
cent. Drawing has decreased from 11 to less 
than one per cent. 

While physies and physiology show decreases, 
physical geography and commercial law and 
geography have increased, and are now taught 
in two thirds of the high schools. 

Table II gives the number of units taught in 
the Oklahoma high schools (exelusive of North 
Central schools) in the different subjects, show- 
ing what percentage of the entire curriculum is 
devoted to each subject. 

In 1923-24 the 606 accredited high schools 
offered a total of 10,108 units in twenty-nine 
In 1933-34 the 761 accredited high 
schools offered a total of 12,343 units in twenty- 
nine subjects. 

English, publie speaking and business English 
together total more than 26 per cent. of the 
entire curriculum, an inerease of 44 per cent. 
during the past ten years. 

The three foreign languages, however, show a 
decline from 11 to less than 4 per cent. 

When taken as a group, the social studies 
(history and civies, economics and sociology, 
Oklahoma history and community civies, prob- 
lems in democracy and psychology) show an 
increase of nearly 3 per cent. 

Algebra, geometry and arithmetic remain 


home economies 


subjects. 
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about as they did a decade ago, 16 per cent. of 
the curriculum. 
The English group and the social studies 


TABLE II 
NUMBER OF ACCREDITED UNITS IN DIFFERENT SvB- 
JECTS, TOGETHER WITH PER CENT. EACH 
SUBJECT IS OF WHOLE CURRICULUM 














1923-24 1933-34 

Subject Per Per 

Units cent. Units cent. 
English 2,101 20.78 2,848 23.08 
Public speaking 714 .70 3634 2.94 
Literary activities 504 49 
Business English 68 5 
Latin 700 6.92 211 > 
Spanish 332 3.28 241 1.95 
French 86 85 18 14 
History and civics 2,0484 20.26 1,816 14.72 
Economics and so- 

ciology = 2134 2.11 1094 .88 
Oklahoma history 

and community 

civics . 706 5.72 
Problems in democ- 

WOM ceticnctinns- comaten 473 3.83 
Psychology , 90 .89 1234 1.00 
Algebra Giese 7693 7.61 989 8.01 
Geometry 6694 6.62 77 6.28 
Arithmetic 1864 1.83 229 1.83 
Physics .. 173 Lied 119 96 
Chemistry .................. 234 .23 45 35 
Botany . 654 64 “ : 
Zoology ... 48 47 
Biology . cee 564 4.56 
Physiology 65 .64 8 .06 
Physical geogra- 

pay... 1764 «14.7 253 2.05 
General science ..... 449 4.45 661 5.35 
Agriculture ..... 454 4.49 3964 3.21 
Home economics 448 4.43 472 3.81 
Manual training 1374 1.36 113 91 
Drawing ...... 524 1 64 05 
Bookkeeping 111 1.09 903 72 
Stenography 103 1.01 
Shorthand ae 80 .64 
Typewriting ....... a 128 1.04 
Commercial law 

and geography... 2283 2.26 3153 2.56 
Methods and re- 

2 41 40 
Music .... ares 1494 1.47 119 96 
Physical education 64 63 

Total <...... 10,108 99.86 12,343 99.89 
No. schools _ in- 

cluded . 606 85.5 761 87.4 
North Central 

schools not in- 

cluded .. r 82 11.5 109 12.5 
Schools not re- 

porting 20 2.8 
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group together total more than half of the entire 
high-school offering, t.e., 52 per cent. A decade 
ago they were 45 per cent. If mathematics be 
added, the three fields together make up more 
than two thirds of the entire high school eur- 
riculum, i.e., 68 per cent.; a decade ago they 
totaled 61 per cent. 

The science group now totals 13 per cent. of 
the high-school curriculum, an increase of 34 
per cent. over what it was a decade ago. Gen- 
eral science and biology comprise nearly 10 of 
the 13 per cent. 

Both agriculture and home economics show 
decreases, as also do manual training and draw- 
ing. These four subjects now comprise about 8 
per cent. of the curriculum; ten years ago they 
totaled nearly 11 per cent. 

The commercial subjects (shorthand, type- 
writing, commercial law and geography) show 
an increase from 3 to 4 per cent. 


TABLE III 
ToraL Units In HicgH SCHOOLS 








1923-24 1933-34 
Per Per 
Schools cent. Schools cent. 


No. schools with 20 or 


more total units 184 30.3 138 §=18.1 
No. schools with 15 or 

more total units 407 67.1 551 72.4 
No. schools with 12 or 

less total units 148 24.4 128 16.8 
No. schools with 8 or 

less total units 76 12.5 31 4.0 


No. schools with 4 
total units 15 2.4 2 0.2 


Number schools _in- 

cluded 606 761 
Total numbers of ac- 

credited units 10,108 12,343 
Average number of 

units per school 16.6 16.2 





Three general conclusions appear warranted. 
The first is that the high-school curriculum has 
remained relatively stable. About the same 
studies are now taught as were offered a decade 
ago. English, the social studies and mathe- 
maties constitute a little more than two thirds 
of all that is taught in high school, while a 
decade ago they comprised a little less than two 
thirds. 
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A second conclusion is that there has been 
some tendency to reduce the teaching of such 
studies as are relatively more expensive, due to 
small classes or to costly equipment or highly 
specialized teachers. Among such subjects an 
the foreign languages, physics, agriculture, home 
economics, manual training and drawing. 

The third conclusion, based upon data jin 
Table III, is that the number of electives in our 
high schools is less than it was a decade ago, 
At that time 30 per cent. of the high schools 
offered twenty or more units, while now only 18 
per cent. do so. Although ten years ago there 
were more one- and two-year high schools, yet 
the average units per school then were 16.6, and 
now they are 16.2. This reduction of electives 
doubtless is due to financial rather than educa- 
tional reasons. 

These three conclusions, based upon statistics, 
substantiate assumptions frequently made in 
recent years by educators and others interested 
in our high schools. 

HERBERT PATTERSON 

OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND 

MECHANICAL COLLEGE 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


BARRETT, CLIFFORD. Philosophy. (College text- 
book). Pp. 407. Maemillan. $3.00. 

Brown, JoHN H. An Introduction to French. 
Pp. 499. Illustrated. Macmillan. $1.80. 

CLARKE, Eric. Music in Everyday Life. Pp. 288. 
Norton. $3.00. 


DaLE, Epaar. The Content of Motion Pictures: 
Children’s Attendance at Motion Pictures. Pp. 
339. Illustrated. Macmillan. $2.50. 

DILLEY, FRANK B. Teacher Certification in Ohio. 
Pp. 172. Teachers College, Columbia University. 
$1.75. 

HALL, Frep §8., Editor. Social Work Year Book, 
1985. Pp. 698. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York. $4.00. 

Miuter, I. L. Business Mathematics. 
Van Nostrand. $3.50. 

O’RourKE, WituraAM T. Library Handbook for 
Catholic Students. Pp. 200. Bruce. $2.25. 
REED, ALFRED Z. Review of Legal Education in 
the United States and Canada for the Year 1934. 
Pp. 73. Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 

ment of Teaching, New York. 

Report of the Department of Public Instruction, 
State of Iowa, 1934. Pp. 287. State of Iowa, 
Des Moines. 

THORNDIKE, EpWARD LEE and others. 
terests. Pp. 274. Macmillan. $3.25. 

Tyson, LEVERING, Editor. 
Pp. 274. Illustrated. 
Press. $3.00. 


Pp. 376. 


Adult In- 


Radio and Education. 
University of Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


GO, GEORGIA! 

[ux flags are up in Macon. Printed greetings 

hang in the shop windows: “Welcome Teach- 

All the newspapers carry a full-page 

spread bought by the Chamber of Commerce 

nd city officials telling us that the progress and 

security of the people are what the teachers 
ake and do. 


Six thousand of what a local editorial called 


the cream of Georgia intelligence rolled in over 
the red roads between miles of blue glory of 
the blossoming wild verbena. God bless Henry 


Ford! Teachers conventions should crown him. 
None of us, before his day, could afford a horse 
and buggy. Such assemblies as this couldn’t 
then be. Hither, freshened by the morning air, 
rosy or brown Georgia men and women have 
wheeled in from St. Mary’s, from Savannah, 
from Dade, from Eldorendo, far corners of a 
state larger than Pennsylvania or New York, or 
any commonwealth east of the Mississippi. 
Three days of 150 lessons in education, in every 
field from kindergarten through post-graduate 
instruction, provide speeches, debates, forums, 
panels, demonstrations, clinies, band concerts, 
orchestras, a state-wide high-school 
chorus, an art gallery loaned by New York, 
exhibits from all sorts of local schools, and a 
persistent flavor of future trends. Only six of 
the participants are from the North. Each of 
these has as much to learn here as he teaches. 
The Michigan missionary must tell his home 
folks, with their thousands of backward one- 
room country schools, that Georgia, with its 
splendid array of consolidated six-to-ten-room 
rural buildings, is far ahead of the Wolverines. 
Giypped of expected school monies, these enthu- 
siastie Georgians came smiling through the larg- 
est educational meeting they ever had. They 
counted their amazing increase of literate con- 
stituents. They rejoiced over their raising stand- 
They told of the 


school 


ards of teacher preparation. 
march of social studies. 
parent-teacher associations. 


They boosted their 
They glorified the 


fads and frills of music, art and home economies. 
They closed their three-days Teachers University 
with a grand chorus to America the Beautiful 
and rode back through their stately pine forests 
to teach at home what they had learned in 
Macon. 


CHARM IN A TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Some of us rode over to Statesboro to hear the 
collegians sing. In the women’s dormitory of 
the State Teachers College, President and Mrs. 
Pittman introduced us to a line of welcomers. 
Each, at some time or other, said we must come 
back to Georgia often. Girls passed cakes, 
lemonade, candies and the favorite potato crisp. 
A girl pinned a lily on each guest when served 
so that the passers could be sure no one was 
skipped. Meantime, without announcement and 
with no waits, musicians, instrumentalists, vocal- 
ists, soloists, duets and trios offered the quaint 
old elassies, mostly songs of spring. A pretty 
child of six, under the influence of the musie, 
took undisputed possession of the open space in 
front of the players. Such waving of little 
arms, such tripping and gliding and unconscious 
abandon, such pure joy, is too good to last. A 
too modest mother, much confused, pulls her 
offspring back into the proprieties of this 
routine world. That’s what civilization, hang it 
all, is doing to us. 

A trio of women sang “Die Friihlingzeit.” 
It runs along smooth and bright—the melting of 
the snows, the coming of the warm moist winds, 
the spread of the green carpet over hill and dale, 
the blooming of innumerable flowers. The music 
rises to a climax. These three beautiful women 
thrilled with it. Their faces turned upwards, 
radiant, proclaiming “Oh wie wundersam ist die 
Frihlingzeit, die Friihlingzeit!” The hall is in 
old Southern style. Open stairs springing from 
each side and meeting like an A for the corridor 
extending back to the second floor. On these 
stairs the girls had taken places to listen to the 


music. Some were in white, some in yellow or 
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green or red or blue. The effect was that of an 
old picture of a cornucopia pouring out a pro- 
fusion of all flowers. Speakers at 
school assemblies tell youngsters like these, 
“This is the happiest time of your life.” I 
It seems to me it is the busi- 


colors of 


can’t believe this. 
ness of education to make the happiness of youth 
grow on and abide. If, at 70, you are not hap- 
pier and more of a radiator of happiness than 
you were at 20 you haven’t used your education 
aright. 

Pittman preaches this. “You folks, here,” he 
says, “have been born into a world of beauty 
with flowers, birds and the incomparable stars. 
The rule of Nature is healing. Life is a heritage 
Your mission, for which you are train- 
Therefore, 


of good. 
ing here, is to brighten the world.” 
he is gently pushing more music, more art and 
more of the refinements of social service into 
the courses of the college to which he came as 
president a year ago. Pittman is a product of 
Mississippi, New York, Oregon, Dakota, Mich- 
He is patient, persistent, 
persuasive and never pretentious. While we 
visitors were riding toward Willis Sutton’s At- 
lanta, through handsome towns and pretty vil- 
lages, past stately old houses and gardens, under 
trees bannered with Spanish moss, the party 
elected me to say in print something suggestive 
of the way we feel toward these Georgians. 
Pittman I have known for many years. I never 
heard him mentioned without commendation. 
Kyle Alfriend, the quiet, business-like executive 
secretary of the state education association, is a 
silent dynamo, always in order, always efficient. 


igan and Georgia. 


The school people of Georgia are so affable, 
earnest, forward-looking and high-spirited that 
they have, wonder of wonders, the affection and 
appreciation of even chambers of commerce. 


A SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE 

A REGRETFUL New Englander, moved by com- 
ments here, April 6, on the weakness of fraternal 
bonds between school people sends me this pro- 
posal that was made to his organization: 

“Any member of the New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association who has failed of reelec- 
tion or who has been dismissed before the ex- 
piration of the term for which he was elected, 
and who feels that action against him was taken 
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on political or personal grounds, may lay his 
ease before the president of the association. [If 
after hearing the story of the case the president 
feels that it is deserving of investigation at the 
hands of the association, he shall appoint a com- 
mittee of three persons who shall, at the expense 
of the association, visit the city or town where 
the member has been serving, investigate the 
charges against the dismissed member and shal! 
report their findings to the president of the asso- 
ciation who shall then report to the public press 
the findings as given to him. If the report of 
the committee is to the effect that the member has 
lost his position unfairly on personal or politica] 
grounds solely, the Executive Committee may 
have the power to deny membership in the asso- 
ciation to that person who shall accept the posi- 
tion thus made vacant.” 


My correspondent says the delegates got them- 
selves wrought up over punishing an innocent 
party who might succeed to the empty position. 
They threw the ordinance out. 

You can give your mind a good deal of exer- 
cise determining why publie school people are 
slower than university professors, bar associa- 
tions and medical societies in organizing to pro- 
tect one another against injustice affecting not 
only the whole fraternity but the public welfare 
as well. We have come far enough to put into 
our codes reprobation of the teacher, principal 
or superintendent who plays the cuckoo to get 
another’s place. A post so vacated is disgraced 
of course, as is the one who takes it. But into 
the contamination of a position vacated by vio- 
lation of the rights of merit and fitness, the 
school man and woman may yet enter without 
reproach of fellow teachers. Neglect of associa- 
tions to brand acceptance of such positions as 
unethical does not help us get rid of an age-long 
reputation of timidity and lack of publie spirit, 
does it? You ean say the association should not 
get into private fights, meaning that any injus- 
tice to a teacher as a teacher is a private matter. 
We may stand for justice in the abstract, but if 
the concrete hurts any of our members it is his 
own affair. I wonder how the gentlemen who on 
a warm day in July, 1776, pledged their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honor to each 
other would regard us. 
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FOR SUPERINTENDENT-SCHOOL- 
BOARD ARBITRATION 


AnoTHER urge to the school man for coopera- 
tive mending of fences comes from North Da- 
kota. Superintendent Martin of Rhame wants 
4 school executives’ association organized to pro- 
ect members from removal when their schools 


are efficient and their records clean. There is 


need of a eompany of schoolmen to investigate 
and condemn injustice, unfair practices and to 
promote in educational administration the gen- 


eral welfare. We should have, declares Super- 
ntendent Martin, an association with a platform 
promoting the advancement of fraternal, social 
d educational relations, adequate compensa- 
n as an eneouragement of higher qualifica- 
tions and suecess capable of scientific proof. 
Such an association should espouse the eodes of 
eflicieney already established by expert survey- 
ors and makers of school standards. It should 
require each individual member to accept re- 
sponsibility for results in all the activities of 
e schools, and should work to secure laws, 
rules and contracts insuring him reasonable 
powers implied by these responsibilities. It 
should work for such length of the superinten- 
dent’s appointment as will permit of a working 
out of a planned program of school success. 
The code should provide for employment of 
only edueators of approved training. It should 
eliminate discrimination on account of religion, 
political affiliation or social status. It should 
assure to executives their civil rights. The school 
superintendent needs safeguarding against dis- 
missal exeept through an orderly procedure, 
written charges, hearing before a trial board, 
and with the right to be represented by counsel 
ind to subpoena witnesses. A tragic violation 
of the prineiples of justice is perpetrated when 
a superintendent’s accusers are also his judges. 
This is the usual situation in educational sys- 
tems to-day. Mr. Martin’s proposal is not based 
upon antagonism to the school board. The pro- 
posed organization should provide for arbitra- 
tion mutually agreeable to board and superin- 
tendent. 
Mr. Martin invites charter members to come 
in, and promises to keep all such informed as 
to progress. When the association is strong 
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enough to circulate a small journal of news and 
comment to the members, such a paper will issue. 

What do you think of the plan? Protection 
of teachers against dismissals has 
strength enough in the past twenty-five years to 


gained 


have accumulated a respectable library already 
in print. Crooked politics in the ousting of 
teachers from their posts has been notably re- 
duced. No one has ever shown that the assur- 
ance of safe employment to teachers has as 
much of a bearing on good school service as is 
the protection of the head of the system. He 
outlines school policies and directs the service 
toward definite goals. A wealth of fact and 
procedure gathered by capable school surveyors 
is largely wasted through the absence of assur- 
ance that the manager of a school system shall 
continue or shall cease in accordance with the 
excellence or deficiency of the school service. 
Mr. Martin’s strong point is the elimination of 
the war spirit. A school board is not to be con- 
sidered an enemy to punish but a company of 
citizens zealous to give the community good 
schools. Board members inherit a traditional 
disinelination to accept educational administra- 
tion as something dependent on scientifically 
established facts. They rarely realize that a 
superintendent must have as extensive prepara- 
tory study and experience as has a physician. 
They will and do elect a good handshaker who 
is an ignoramus in the field of leading a teach- 
ing staff into unwasteful productive use of time. 
Martin’s platform proposes information and 
persuasion to the end that school boards may 
be brought to the attitude of good hospital and 
railway boards who judge by results and will 
not meddle with the medicines nor the rules of 
the road. 

Possibly neither you nor I ever met Mr. Mar- 
tin or heard of Rhame, North Dakota. You 
may not agree with me that what he proposes 
ought to be a strongly backed policy of the 
Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association. You may dismiss 
as the petulance of an aged school-master my 
repeated intimations that every superintendent 
would be a better public servant if his national 
society showed more manliness. This talk isn’t 
due to age. I was printing this doctrine as early 
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as 1890, nearly fifty years ago. Stiffening the 


superintendency is plain professional duty. 


SWEARING TEACHERS 


LAst month’s record shows continued fussing 
over bills requiring oaths of loyalty. Any tyro 
with statistics can show that the percentage of 
teachers who are in doubt about the sufficiency 
of the 
orderly amendment is small enough to put in 
The effect of an oath in securing 


with its provisions for 


Constitution 


your 
anything is as negligible as trial lawyers and 
Why legis- 


eye. 


income-tax collectors will tell you. 
lators should putter with bills requiring teachers 
to take office-holders’ oaths is almost as ques- 
the hullabaloo that teachers 
making about such laws. Some of our educa- 
tional household are stirring up opposition in 
the yellow press, causing a battery of editorials 
Dignified liberal 


tionable as are 


which does education no good. 
newspapers are remarking that, since all the 
officials of the federal and state governments, 
including all the judiciary, army and navy 
officers and men, congressmen and administra- 
tors, since lawyers on admission to the bar 
promise faithfully to preserve, protect and de- 
fend the constitution, a stipulation accepted by 
the President of the United States and a night- 
watchman in barracks, the opposition of teach- 
ers looks like making a noise to attract atten- 
tion. The requirement could with better- effect 
be taken as a compliment, indicating a higher 
regard for the position of teacher than has been 
established by law heretofore. Editors express- 
ing solicitude for public education during this 
period of proposed eut in its cost hint that 
popular affection for the schools will be weak- 
ened by suspicion that teachers wish to propa- 
gandize notions of government hostile to the 
constitution and its orderly amendment. 

It looks as though the wise superintendent, 
conscious of edueation’s need of community 
goodwill, ought to assemble the teachers in his 
town and have the matter debated by teachers 


pro and con. 


AN OATH FOR ALL NEW VOTERS 


VassaR ProressoR EMERSON Fire, head of the 
political-science department, who is also a mem- 
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ber of the New York State Legislature, intro- 
duced a bill that simplifies the whole business, 
It requires all Americans who obtain the fran- 
chise, whether they are naturalized or are native 
born, to take the constitutional oath. 

It is intended to steady things, says Professor 
Fite. It will tend to stop advocacy of force to 
change the constitution. It requires changes 
made only in the way the constitution provides. 
Dr. Fite knows that youths who have saluted 
the flag every day in school, all boy and girl 
scouts, all the best-known fraternal organiza- 
tions, Rotarians, ete., will hail the requirement 
with satisfaction. Professor Fite’s proposed 
amendment to the election law provides that any 
person who has not heretofore voted shall, when 
applying for registration, swear to support the 
constitution of the United States and of the 
State of New York. 


HEALTH INSPECTION TO NO END 


THE largest and most elaborate school-health 
service in the world comes with few laurels out 
of a two years’ examination by a large group of 
experienced physicians. The American Child 
Health Association is printing a report of a 
survey of New York City schools. It finds the 
first act of the health drama leading to no ade- 
quate denouement. Otis Skinner used to say 
that he knew multitudes of would-be writers for 
the stage who could get the curtain up, but few 
who could justify its drop after a good story 
well told. 

Too much attention is paid to frequent ex- 
amination and too little to identification of 
severe cases needing correction, says the report. 
The alarming fact disclosed is the large nun- 
ber of children who go through school with 
known defects undiminished and new defects ac- 
quired. To blame parents for defects gets us 
nowhere. In nearly nine tenths of the cases 
with severe defects of hearing no notice has 
ever been transmitted to parents. The same is 
true of two thirds of vision and nutrition ail- 
ments and for half of the bad dental conditions. 
Follow-up is superficial and ineffective. If there 
is no corrective service there is no point in con- 


tinuing to examine. There is poor cooperation 


between teacher, nurse and school doctor. There 
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school physicians who spurn the suggestions 
There are teachers who do not 
A sig- 


a teacher. 
want to be bothered by health matters. 


‘ant side remark in the report is that the 


ab 


New York situation is typical of school health 


work everywhere. 
lo a schoolman who is accustomed to furnish 
use his memory now and then there must 
‘ome recollections of similar findings reflecting 
in every field of educational service. It is forty 
years since James Rice brought schoolmaster 
attacks on himself by his articles in The Forum 
eging that superintendents adopted and dis- 
arded methods and programs without ever as- 
certaining what procedures produced the best 
Advoeates of classic or science or vo- 
tional or of any type of education service de- 
fended their eauses by oratory. To our folks, 
as to other professionals, the demand for a show- 
The 
testers and researchers have crowded in many 
ises the armchair philosophizing superinten- 
dent to the wall. But not yet in education nor 
in polities ean the exact scientist by his array 
f clean faets of results secured save a school 
superintendent or a city health officer from 
arbitrary dismissal. All these things are dis- 
eraceful enough. The worst shame lies in failure 


down has been annoying and pestiferous. 


to subject them to organized union for repair. 


WHAT WILL YOU DO ABOUT 
LOTTERIES? 

No educational crusader need fear a dearth of 
evils to attack. When new foes, salacious motion 
pictures, time-wasting broadeasts, and when old 
abuses, once killed, are crawling out of their 
graves, the teacher can experience the exhilara- 
tion of the industrialist with an avalanche of 
orders on his desk. 

A new resurrection is the lottery. 
newspapers have put the account of the Irish 
Sweepstakes into alluring forms. 
“Lucky Americans win more than $3,000,000” 
sends a tingle through millions of the children 
whose intelligence and morals are entrusted to 
the teachers in the publie schools. One picture 
in thousands of newspapers shows a happy 
papa, mama and toddler in ecstasy at the receipt 
of a fortune. Every winner is sought out by a 
peppy reporter. The joy of winning is depicted 


Again the 


Hospitals 
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The 


gambling instinct, deplored by all the students 


so as to get the highest infection-power. 


of America’s economic history, is getting a 
nation-wide nourishment. Mayor Thompson 
lures Chicago school children into it and sneers 
at Superintendent Bogan for refusing to join 
in the debauch. The Canadian Army and Navy 
Sweepstakes, the American Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, fraternal organizations, clubs, churches, 
town carnivals, street fairs, drugstores, rack- 
eteers, are impregnating the country with lot- 
tery desire. The wild waste of the Louisiana 
Lottery days is exceeded. 

What is the school’s duty? If we follow the 
old road the procedure will be this: Wait until 
the anti-lottery sentiment gets a respectable 
Then enact in educational conventions 
Then 


see a pertinacious group of reformers pester 


strength. 
harmless resolutions viewing with alarm. 


legislatures into passing laws requiring public 
schools to devote a definite number of hours to 
teaching the effect of lotteries and gambling. 

On the other hand, an answer to the jibe that 
high-school mathematies is isolated from the 
problems of life ean be furnished by a neat little 
text of principles, exercises and examples, show- 
ing exactly the set-up, the working and the out- 
come of the lottery, the perversity of the charity 
element and the considerations which led the 
United States to pass the anti-lottery laws. A 
text and syllabus adopted by an association of 
teachers, now, would show the public that we are 
not always riding in the trailer. 


SCHOOL REPORTING EXTRAOR- 
DINARY 


More telling reports than Superintendent 
Leon Neulen’s annual accounts of the schools of 
Camden, New Jersey, do not come. His archives 
of 1934, just off the press, is the brightest pic- 
torial and textual summary of economies, doings, 
needs and proposals that I have ever seen. It is 
a panorama of school service adaptable to every 
American city. It covers educational and social 
trends, public relations, per-capita costs, salaries 
compared with living expense, fads, frills and 
eare for the unemployed. Oh, those pictures, 
hundreds of them, crisp, tale-telling! There’s 
nothing like them in educational prints. 
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MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


Dynamite from Columbia. Author Everett? 
accepts four responsibilities for American edu- 






cation- 
society, to perpetuate American ideals, to meet 
To perform 


to guard youth, to show him his place in 


the educational needs of adults. 


these duties educators must survey the whole 
pattern of the social structure and get a clear 
idea of their responsibilities. This book is such 
It considers the social, political and 


Seience and 


a survey. 
economic challenge to the educator. 
Technology, Art in a Machine Culture, Ameri- 
ean Eeonomie Life, Planning for an Economy of 
Plenty, Nationalism, Internationalism, Govern- 
ment, Business, Pressure Groups, Democracy as 
“act and Myth, Freedom in an Industrial So- 
ciety, A Dynamie Social Theory, Education in a 
New Era are chapters in it. 

All educational agencies need fundamental re- 
vision. Colleges and universities that prepare 
teachers are concerned with traditional concepts. 
They are dominated by a classical conception of 
culture and a dread of tackling actual civic 
They prepare very few teachers for 


problems. 
Teacher-training 


creative thinking in education. 
institutions wallow in a slough of techniques, 
statistics, methods and mechanieally efficient ad- 
ministrative procedures. They have no unified 
social philosophy. 

It is the duty of educators to favor a direct 
attack on all civie evils in the local community, 
in the state, in the nation, in the world. The 
educational profession has a greater duty than 
helping children to get on in the world. It must 
aim at the political and economic welfare of the 
whole people. That is why education is sup- 
ported by the taxes of citizens, not as parents, 
but as members of the common union. 

Intellectual immaturity is the characteristic 
of both children and teachers in the public 
schools. The course they follow in high school 
does not help them grow up. They perform with 
algebra from which nothing follows, geometry 
which leads nowhere, science that has no goal, 
dead-end history, languages that are never mas- 
tered and literature with no outcome. 

High-school pupils should be studying what is 
wrong with our cooperative representative de- 


Everett, ‘‘Democracy Faces the Fu- 
University Press, New York. 


1 Samuel 
ture.’’ Columbia 
$2.50. 


269 pp. 
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mocracy in their own towns, in their state and in 
the country at large. They should see the infly- 
ence of vested economie interests upon the goy- 
ernment of their school district, their town. 
their state and their country. They should know 
how public interest is controlled to further the 
benefit of the few to the detriment of the many. 
They should see how to change existing political 
control so as to favor workers rather than own- 
ers, the poor who need help rather than the rich 
who don’t. 

Edueators must organize. 
pressure groups within their own profession. 
They must unite with others to bring changes 
that will give us an economy of plenty. What 
educators need is militant action. This is the 
duty the times are forcing upon them. 

Alexander Hamilton, aristocratic conservative, 
who described the people as a great beast, was 
a sponsor of Columbia University. My sou!! 
What would he say if he saw this book bearing 
the imprint of Columbia University Press? 


They must act as 


Quo Vadis Americe? For a treatment of the 
economic crises so written as to keep a reader 
awake from start to finish, try Walter Pitkin’s 
latest work.? In it the author administers re- 
peated blows upon the complacency of the Amer- 
ican mind. His talk is plain, enlivened by strik- 
ing instances and simplified by lucid analysis. 

The menaces to capitalism in the crises of 
men, money and machines are demonstrated. 
The stupidities going on are exposed and pro- 
tested. 

Sixty-five million Americans are now outside 
of the money-and-profit system. They have no 
homes, no jobs, no future in sight. A handful 
of men half as able as the group Lenin formed 
about himself could whip this rabble into shape 
and win the next presidential election. The 
Republicans could not stop it. They are the big- 
money crowd. The Democrats are a little of 
everything and not much of anything. But 
sixty-five millions of outeasts with the platform, 
“Go get it,’ may find unity in their despair. 
Nobody can say they will find a Lenin; one 

2 Walter B. Pitkin, ‘‘Capitalism Carries On.”’ 


Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. 282 pp. $1.75. 
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» we may be sure of, neither Upton Sinelair 
- Huey Long will be the leader. 
[hroughout his rapidly readable pages Mr. 
n avoids no unpleasant sign that is upon 
e national horizon, beats ro tom-toms to 
vhten, claims no assurance that he or any 
can prophesy what is going to happen. 
iat is wrong, what may be the outcome, what 
easures hold much promise of a better future 
wre outlined with light and sometimes with heat. 
rhe flaws in conventional procedures and in 
v proposals are exposed to a critical scrutiny. 
Capitalism, if it is to carry on, must get a 
ear understanding of reality. It can gain this 
clarity only by retaining the loyalty and ser- 
vices of the middle class from whom it has al- 
ways secured its brains and success. Capitalism 
ean retain the support of the middle class only 
if it abolishes for it the fear of ruin and old- 
age poverty. It can do this only by putting all 
the idle scientists, engineers and other profes- 
sional workers and executives pioneerins along 
the three main roads: (1) cheapening costs for 
consumers; (2) mass production of new com- 
forts; (3) rendering of services which make 
people merrier, serener, wiser, healthier and 
more interesting to themselves and to others. 
Publie sentiment, says Pitkin, is now behind 
such a program. It can not fail if executed 
with clear, bold minds. 


Mills Grinding the New Deal. “I am an 
American. I have faith in the political and 
economie principles which have guided our na- 
tion throughout a century and a half of amaz- 
ing progress,” says Mr. Ogden Mills at the start 
of a detailed diseussion of present conditions 
and needs. Democracy, dictatorship, inflation, 
the whole monetary problem, revolution, unem- 
ployment, various controversial questions, are 
touched upon in vigorous opposition to the poli- 
cies of the New Deal administration. In place 


a representative democracy maintaining 
equality of opportunity among a free and self- 
reliant people, says Mr. Mills, we are getting in 
tact and in the publie mind an all-powerful cen- 
tral government to which all men must look for 


security, guidanee and assistance. In turn it 
undertakes to control and direct the lives and 
destinies of all. This is complimentary to the 


} ‘Ogden L. Mills, ‘‘What of To-morrow?’’ The 
‘facmillan Company, New York. 151 pp. $2.00. 
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policy of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany. It 
is the antithesis of everything America has stood 
for. The soul and spirit of American institu- 
tions have grown dim. 

Mr. Mills argues that the present planned 
economy is a return to a system that prevailed 
almost everywhere prior to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a rigidly controlled and regimented sort of 
slavery. The economic system which was torn 
apart by the world war advanced mankind more 
during seventy-five years than the world had 
moved during the preceding twenty-four cen- 
turies. The constructive recommendations of 
the book for easement of hard times are de- 
tailed and supported by ineident and authority. 

Because composed for the inexpert reader, be- 
cause of the timeliness and importance of the 
questions, this book should, with others for and 
against the new deal, be known to the upper 
classes of American high schools. These prob- 
lems need be no more uninteresting than those 
of geometry. They would seem fully as perti- 
nent to the obligations of tax-supported schools. 


Steadying the Social Studies. In the sixteen- 
volume library issued by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons for the Commission on Social Studies the 
Kelley-Krey text* is a non-partisan estimate of 
testing. It is the result of five years’ experiment 
and research by experts in many schools and 
colleges. There is no wishful thinking in these 
pages. The analysis of results, the confessions 
of failure, the display of successful elements are 
as fair as statistics and honest judgment can 
make a subject so flavored with controversy as 
is the testing movement. This is a very timely 
consideration of the examination both as an in- 
strument of investigation and as an aid to in- 
The high hopes for a speedy, com- 
which 


struction. 
prehensive and accurate examination 
were aroused by the introduction of the new 
type test as a measurement of learning have not 
yet been realized. Whatever it has done in the 
field of exactitude in science in general it has 
been unsatisfactory in social studies. 

This volume goes into the efforts to test un- 
derstanding, historical-mindedness, skills, inter- 
ests and attitudes. It discusses in detail the 
best-known tests in current use. It takes up 

4Truman L. Kelley, A. C. Krey, ‘‘Tests and 


Measurements in the Social Sciences.’’ Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 633 pp. $3.00. 
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traits of character, cheating in the classroom and 
The sum- 
maries and conclusions tabulated for each matter 


various statements of objectives. 


under discussion are of especial value in holding 
together the great diversity of situations studied. 
In the confusion prevalent among educators re- 
garding the social studies here is a steadying 
book especially valuable now when so much 
pressure is put upon the schools to increase their 
attention to civic affairs. 


What Every High School Must Teach. You 
are a citizen of a great country, says teacher 
Johnston, addressing the high school student 
about to go through a work book® which he has 
prepared. 

The author announces his objectives as— 
moral training, understanding our present in- 
stitutions, expecting the student to become his- 
torically minded, to learn to think, to enjoy 
life, to appreciate change, to get a trained 
imagination, to be taught good citizenship, to be 
a better reader and conversationalist, to be 
tolerant, open-minded and world-minded. 

By the time a student reaches page 13 of this 
outline he has had a thorough grounding on the 
theory of local, state and national government 
and goes into present-day problems—graft, 
racketeering, laissez-faire, single tax, socialism, 
planning and present 
legislative experiments. Units of study apper- 
tain to distribution of public income, use of 
natural resources, the common domains, the 
plight of the farmer, the regulation of big 
business, the conflict with labor, employment of 
children, civil service, social insurance, unem- 
ployment, banking and finance. This is a 
thorough course, indispensable for a boy or 


communism, economic 


girl educated at public expense. 


Vocation and Civics. Civil government, says 
author Williamson,® had to outlive the libel of 
being called a fad. It has done so. Vocational 
training can not be avoided. The two studies 
are indissolubly combined. Why not recognize 
the fact in a text-book? This volume is such a 
combination, a success up to this year and now 

5 Hugh K. Johnston, ‘‘Problems of Your De- 
mocracy.’’ McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 35 pp. 36 cents. 


6 Thames Ross Williamson, ‘‘Civies at Work.’’ 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 412 pp. $1.16. 
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revised by William Hamm. Development of 
character, emphasis on the purposes of life, cop. 
siderations of the nature and satisfactions 0; 
work, guidance into employment, a more ef. 
fective citizenship are the main aims of this 
text. It is a bright book, tastefully illustrated. 

A History Written to Teach. Syracuse Upi- 
versity has a School of Citizenship. Ralph Har. 
low is a professor in it. You would expect a 
history written by him to stress civie under- 
standing and responsibility. You will not be 
disappointed. His “History of the United 
States” is a social study. The author wrote it on 
a predetermined plan to make reasoning a pre- 
dominating activity in the student’s progress 
through the school term. “How,” “Why” and 
“Explain” are frequent words in the test ques- 
tions following every chapter. The author's 
self-testing on each chapter to ascertain how 
well each paragraph connects its predecessor 
and follower and how easy a brief can be made 
of the whole chapter has resulted in a narrative 
well knit and free of digressions. His pictures, 
mostly from prints of the time illustrated, are 
fresh and arresting. His abundant maps are 
accompanied by interpretations referring them 
closely to the text. The first half of the book 
brings you to 1855. The Civil War is despatched 
in thirty-two pages, leaving 336 pages for bring- 
ing the history down to 1933. 

I find Professor Harlow easy to read, devoid 
of jingoism, careful to give all sides of contro- 
versial questions and notably apt in composing 
a history that is teachable in a high degree. 

Reading Supplementing History. Many a 
futile hour of the conscientious history teacher 
searching for interesting books bearing on the 
eurrent classroom topics will be saved by Miss 
Logasa’s work. This teacher in Chicago Uni- 
versity High School rebels against the abstract, 
dry and lifeless deposit of facts in the mind of 
the average youth after the contents of exact 
and unimaginative text-books have been ham- 


mered in. The historical novel puts life, color 


7Ralph Volney Harlow, ‘‘A History of the 
United States.’’ Henry Holt and Company, New 
York. 813 pp. $1.96. 

8 Hannah Logasa, ‘‘ Historical Fiction and Other 
Reading References for History Classes in Junio 
and Senior High Schools.’’ McKinley Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. 144 pp. $1.00. 











nd movement into the subject. Never before 
e so many lively biographies and stories been 
lable. Miss Logasa’s deseriptive list of 
hooks is elassified, running from prehistoric 
aves down to the present. It covers romance, 
adventure, travel, customs and lives. The world 
war and after has more than a hundred recom- 
mended books; the establishment of the Amer- 
nation, 80; nationalism and democracy, 
earlier period, 60; expansion, 100; the new de- 
mocracy, 150. There are source books and non- 
n texts and an author and title index. 

Reality in Children’s Art. Studio Publica- 
tions has issued a thrilling book of children’s 
drawings. It has more than three hundred 
full-size reproductions of black-and-white and 
eolored drawings by school children of all ages 
in the chief countries of the world. Mr. Tomlin- 
son, senior art inspector of the schools of Lon- 
don, who compiled the book, is a strong advo- 
eate of the new methods which are changing 
school art work from a dull task to an absorbing 
creative interest. To give children the joy of 
expressing beauty costs almost nothing beyond 
sympathy and understanding. 

Here is a short and instructive history of art 
teaching in the schools; also an illuminating 
summary of researches into natural and acquired 
preferences shown by children. The aims and 
methods typieal of Austria, Switzerland, Swe- 
den, France, Spain, Czechoslovakia, Russia, 
Germany, Japan, America and Great Britain are 
described. A summary of modern trends fur- 
nishes information and spur for the schoolman. 
This is so simple and persuasive as to warrant 
absorption by school boards. 


Female Figure. From a discriminating dis- 
penser of beautiful books, the Bridgman Pub- 
lishers, comes a volume that public school art 
classes and teachers of costume design, sewing 
and dressmaking will find indispensable.° The 
plan of the work is unique. A photograph by 
Mr. Pinchot is faced by a drawing by Mr. Bridg- 
man Wherein the essential lines only are given. 
There are thirty pairs of these superbly done. 

®R. R. Tomlinson, C. G. Holme, ‘‘ Picture-making 


by Children.’? Studio Publications, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 120 pp. Paper, $2.50; cloth, 
$4.50. 

‘0 Ben Pinchot, ‘‘Female Form.’’ With analyti- 
cal drawings by George B. Bridgman. Bridgman 
Publishers, Pelham, New York. 60 pp. $2.50. 
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Think of what this means for the art or costume 
design class, too poor to hire a model and made 
up of youngsters who haven’t acquired the speed 
requisite to reach satisfactory results during the 
posing period. The Bridgman drawings, pro- 
gressing in elaboration from page to page, are 
notes from which a teacher will get immediate 
promptings for creative instruction. 

Many books dealing with the human figure aim 
at a perfection of beautiful rendering and miss 
the utility needful in aiding students. The 
Bridgman book combines the sharp reality of a 
photograph with the illuminating and analytical 
help of drawing. Both are artistic in the best 
sense. 


Too Many Reasons for Military Training. Dr. 
Nash’s™ study of objectives of military science 
and physical training in one type of educational 
organization carries implications of moment for 
educators in all higher institutions and high 
schools. Gathering from catalogues and other 
sources the arguments for maintaining this pecu- 
liar teaching, Dr. Nash, with abundant documen- 
tation, compares this instruction with the ac- 
cepted findings of modern researchers and 
exponents of attainable educational aims. 

Considering, for instance, leadership as a pur- 
pose of the militarists, he finds their definitions 
vague. Leaders are needed. But they must be 
fitted to lead in the present crisis. If we take 
the war department’s ideal—that the habit of 
obedience to superiors, the demand for unques- 
tioning compliance by subordinates are essentials 
of citizenship—where will we come out of the 
present depression in which obedience and lack 
of questioning are the very things that would 
keep us where we are? Leaders in citizenship 
might have to think. 

Dr. Nash takes up all the claims of military 
training offered by the war department and 
daughters of this and that. He is as quiet and 
deferential as a well-bred American admitted to 
the presence of an Eastern potentate. Without 
a flicker of disrespect or a shade of unpatriotic 
doubt he turns claims inside out and lets their 
contents dry up and blow away. 

11 Willard L. Nash, ‘‘ A Study of the Stated Aims 
and Purposes of the Departments of Military Sci- 
ence and Tactics and Physical Education in the 
Land-Grant Colleges of the United States.’’ Teach- 


ers College Press, Columbia University, New York. 
129 pp. $1.50. 














Intelligent citizenship, as has been said, has a 
front window place among the claims of the 
Close beside it is the main 
The college 
military department has its own interpretation 


military trainers. 
exhibit—unquestioning obedience. 


of citizenship, nationalism, internationalism, so- 
cialism and communism. The instructors know 
what’s what and always was. They teach it. Let 
the class respect authority. Some of the courses 
in the colleges, in classes not taught by the mili- 
tary department, have fed out pap of interna- 
tionalism and pacifism. It is the duty of the 
military instructor to drown this evil instruction 
with one hundred per cent. American doctrine. 

The land-grant colleges, Dr. Nash reminds you, 
have been founded on a modern theory of experi- 
mentation. They follow this theory in their 
classes of agriculture, mechanie arts, domestic 
science and in all departments except the mili- 
tary. It needs no testing. It knows. Dr. Nash, 
still unsmiling and with not even a wink, com- 
pares the findings of educational researchers with 
the claims of proponents of military teaching in 
the colleges. He studies the fitness of the mili- 
tary instructors to teach citizenship, sociology, 
psychology, politics, economics, all of which 
things they are teaching now. He analyzes the 
goodness of the “discipline” which is a stock 
exhibit. He lays on the table the rewards and 
punishments approved by the military instrue- 
tors. He wonders why these devices have been 
abandoned by all other teachers. He notes 
the happy lack of all self-testing impulses for 
inquiry as to how far the claims of military 
science are being realized. He notes the use non- 
military teachers of physical education make of 
measurements. Some readers will get the notion 
that the basis of college military training is 
really a patriotic emotion akin to religion. It 
would be as shocking to ask the War Department 
to submit the college military classes to tests and 
measurements and comparison with controls as 
it would be insulting to the leader of a prayer 
meeting to ask him to direct the accumulation of 
statistics on the efficacy of appeals to God. 

Dr. Nash has kept both feet on the ground. 
He has diligently gathered and sorted. Wash 
your mind clean of all predilections. Examine 
his exhibit. Does it seem to you to suggest that 
whatever good reason there may be for military 
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training in colleges and high schools its pro. 
ponents have chosen weak props for the poorly 
propped proposition? 


High-School Life-Savers. We have had for 
some years, in the school shops, courses in the 
care and repair of automobiles. The Secondary 
School Committee of the National Safety Coun- 
cil believes that it is advisable to teach proper 
driving of these machines.'? Its manual outlines 
methods of organizing programs of instruction 
in secondary schools and of presenting subject- 
matter on various aspects of automobile driving. 

New York and New Hampshire have this kind 
of course in preparation. In New York City 
eighty high-school teachers are receiving a six 
months’ course of training preparatory to giving 
regular instruction in auto driving in all the 
city high schools. Twenty high schools in New 
Jersey have arranged for examinations and driv- 
ing tests by the State Motor Vehicle Commission 
on the completion of lessons to the students. 

Many high schools teach swimming. Albert 
Whitney of the National Safety Council inquires 
whether on the good old criterion of general wel- 
fore this new duty is not more worthy of the 
expenditure of the taxpayers’ money. 


The Boss. Whatever Donald Chidsey writes 
from now on will get into my library. I have 
just devoured his life of Roseoe Conklin.’* It 
reminds me of a banquet furnished with nutri- 
tious food appetizingly prepared, served in a 
majestic hall to the accompaniment of refreshing 
conversation. Mr. Chidsey knows how to begin 
a biography without palaver. There is no skip- 
ping or skimming possible in reading him. 
Every page grips. This is not because of any 
infatuation the author has for his subject. Mid- 
way in his portraiture he summarizes Conklin 
as none too admirable, no hero. He was proba- 
bly fond of a lot of loose women. Though finan- 
cially honest, he was surely a political crook, a 
domineering, thundering, bluffing boss, a bully, 
a tyrant. His speeches were very, very long. 
He was essentially parochial. He was not really 


12‘‘Good Driving.’’ National Safety Council, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 43 pp. 25 cents. 
13 Donald Barr Chidsey, ‘‘The Gentleman from 
New York.’’ Yale University Press, New Haven 
438 pp. $3.75. 
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creat man, certainly not a great statesman. 
was a golden-voiced orator whose rhetoric 
put Bryan to shame. His strong hand 
never shook any one’s if Conklin could help it. 
The iron of his character appears appropriately 
; statue in Madison Square. He had hun- 
ds of babies named after him and never kissed 
one of them. He was a political boss who never 
ie a cent out of such a position. He was a 


iebater with whom the opposition was afraid to 


G 





The book is a moving history of the pic- 


turesque reconstruction and money-mad period 
of United States development. It covers the 
epoch when the curious change of politicians 
from respected statesmen to butts of contempt 


took place. Other nations seem more inclined to 

mor their publie men, at least such as are suc- 
cesstul. Here, except when we wish to ask a 
favor, we sneer at them. There seems with us 
to be something reprehensible about making a 

ing out of polities. “Office holder!” We say 
t with a snort. Our lips eurl when we speak of 
“practical politicians,” though it seems unlikely 
that we would eare to be governed by impractical 
ones. The permanent congressman had existed 
before the Civil War. He was assumed to be a 
gentleman. Polities had been an honorable es- 
tate. Publie service was thought of as decent, 
proper and laudable, as it is still in England and 
in Canada. But publie servants here have lost 
caste. 

All sorts live again in Mr. Chidsey’s lively 
pages—Thaddeus Stevens, General Grant, Ruth- 
erford Hayes, Tom Platt, Chet Arthur, Jim 
Blaine, Garfield, Tweed, Gould, Curtis, Sechurz— 
hundreds of strivers. None of them are misty 
shadows here. They come close. You know 

I think this is a book for the high-school 
library. The colleges will be sure to have it. 
in my high-school days biographies were care- 
fully sifted until the remnants were too purely 
heroic to seem real or exemplary to most of us. 
This Roseoe Conklin is masterful enough to hold 
a youthful reader. The tragedy of his failure 
has the grim inevitability of a Greek tragedy. 
The characters of the drama are startlingly real. 
The pieture is true. It has the authentic quality 


pr 


resent-day youth demand. 
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An American Bayard. In our town 
years ago a good-natured man took six of us 
boys to hear a lyceum lecture on Sam Howe. 
Admiration for that specimen of American nobil- 
ity has never faded from my memory. I have 
just read with the old boyish enthusiasm a life 
of Howe by his daughter.'* I think every school 
library should have a hero shelf. This book 
It is the story of an inspired 


many 


belongs there. 
fighter for good causes. He was the splendid 
type of the gentleman unafraid. There was no 
movement for human welfare that failed to enlist 
him. His virility, enthusiasm and practical sense 
live again in these pages. 


Felicitous Pedagogy. The eleventh Inglis 
Leeture!® brings into the group of gentlemen 
who have made of this series a compendium of 
views on high-school service a refreshing differ- 
ence in the person of the rector of St. Paul’s 
School. New Englander by birth, cosmopolitan 
by experience, teacher by choice, clergyman by 
eall, Dr. Drury is no novice at putting into 
refined discourse considerations on school boys 
and their education. Say what you will, he 
remarks, in the course of this present discussion, 
indubitable dryness settles down on the word 
education. Dr. Drury’s essay doesn’t parch any- 
where. As he watches young people he finds that 
they are getting happiness out of companionship, 
out of learning, out of finding an admitted good. 
If they do not really enjoy going to school find 
out what is wrong, not with them, but with the 
Dr. Drury describes the connection be- 
tween truth and youth in the school. This nexus 
is the teacher. If it be a live wire the school will 
sing with life and power. 

With deft touches the essay enlivens clothes, 
buildings, the place of religion, indispensable 
enthusiasm, overdone athletics, measurements, 
and the sympathy which should be given to the 
sorrows of youth sensitive, seething, shadowed. 

The discourse is full of meat for high-school 
teachers: 

“The size of classes has no relation to effee- 
tiveness of teaching.” 

“Measurements have come to stay. Power and 


school. 


14 Laura E. Richards, ‘‘Samuel Gridley Howe.’’ 
Appleton-Century Company, New York. 
$2.50. 

15 Samuel S. Drury, ‘‘The Care of the Pupil.’’ 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachu- 
71 pp. $1.00. 
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achievement are measurable. Future capacity is 
An achievement test should show 
whether a class is stupid, which is unlikely; or 


predictable. 


the teacher dry, which is possible.” 

“A school building should more resemble a 

5 

country house than a county jail.” 

“A teachers’ conference always brings uni- 

. tw) 

formity, something to be avoided.” 

“Teachers see one another too much.” 

“The teacher can be a leader, not a picturesque 


forlornity, a timid yes-man.” 


To Fill the Educational Gap. Commissioner 
Studebaker’s demonstration of a fatal flaw in 
the public school program'® asks the pertinent 
question: Must America abandon democracy and 
turn to some other social and political form for 
the solution of present perplexities or is there 
a way of making representative government suc- 
ceed even in this complicated modern world? 
The commissioner dreams of no startling dis- 
covery, no political Columbus to find a new con- 
tinent Coincident with the 
adoption of a self-government policy for the 


of civie wonders. 
nation, all the makers foresaw the necessity of 
providing political enlightenment for all the 
people. With public opinion as the force of 
democracy an education of public opinion is as 
necessary as soil, rain and sun for the life of the 
world. Elsewhere Mr. Studebaker has pointed 
out the weakness of an education for political 
guidance when school is concerned mostly with 
children too immature to grasp government prob- 
lems. No candidate for a profession would 
endure the gap between preparation and practice 
which is the prevailing fact of American educa- 
tion for citizenship. However thorough a course 
in social studies may be, years elapse before full 
participation in the duties of citizenship is per- 
mitted the common-school graduate. 

What, then, is needful? Commissioner Stude- 
baker’s inquiry as to adult instruction and learn- 
ing goes into the startling changes America is 
experiencing. He considers individualism, dic- 
tatorship, propaganda, experimentation, discus- 
sion, learning and civic competence. 

A key chapter considers the stimulation and 
maintenance of discussion of public questions as 


16 John W. Studebaker, ‘‘The American Way.’’ 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 
$2.00. 
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a function of education. It was plainly intended 
by the statesmen of our early days and strangely 
neglected since the warping of political thought 
preceding and following the Civil War. Politi. 
cal parties we have, but their main business has 
become a rouse of enthusiasm for a predeter- 
mined program. We asa people do not examine 
critically the issues of the day. But the largest 
dividends from a systematic study of civic prob- 
lems can be secured on the adult level. 

By terse quotations from accepted leaders of 
American thought, by close reasoning from the 
principles and potentialities of democracy, the 
author establishes the urgent need of adult exer- 
cise in political problem-solving. Compulsory 
night or day classes to secure this exercise, simi- 
lar in purpose to that of a transportation com- 
pany changing from steam power to electric and 
insistent for safety’s sake that employees know 
the new skill required, is too foreign to American 
ways to be thought of. Mr. Studebaker finds 
that voluntary meetings, when planned to inter- 
est and when guided by leaders who will com- 
mand respect because of their thorough presen- 
tation of all sides of a question, are the most 
satisfactory solution yet devised. As planner 
and manager of the Des Moines Citizens’ Forum 
the author is sure-footed in guiding you over this 
road. 

By incident, quotation and argument the book 
reaches and elaborates the conclusion that this 
means of adult education is a government re- 
sponsibility. It must have the best educational 
talent to be found. It must be no here-and-there 
desirability, a good thing but only spotting the 
national map where cities are represented. Like 
the postal service, like tax-collection, like lower 
grades of common schools, this essential of en- 
lightened public opinion must cover every por- 
tion of the Union and make the casting of a vote 
the exercise of more political intelligence than it 
has ever been before. 

The whole scheme is so obviously essential, the 
plan is so epic, that it is fortunate that it is 
handled by a man as cool-headed and circumstan- 
tial as the author is throughout. 

Morse Cartwright, another hard-thinking ob- 
server, a leading authority on adult education, 
endorses the Studebaker book by an approving 
introduction. 





